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FE ts i I IHR 
To Miſs Loui. 


BE aſſured, my dear Louiſa, that 
| I can never find any Thing trou- 
bleſome to me that has the remoteſt 
chance of being ſerviceable to you, 
anddonot again repeat thoſe unfriend- 
ly apologies which begin your laſt let- 
ter: 'Tis the part of wiſdom to be pre- 
pared for all events by maturely conſi- 
dering what may happen, to fix on a 
plan of conduct previous to the neceſ- 
ſity of putting it in practice; the de- 
grees of probability ſhould here be al- 
Vol. IV. 1 lowed 
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I6wed their due weight, and as theſe 
are certainly on our fide in the point 
in queſtion, we will reſume our ſub- 


ject. 


WHAT I have faid with regard to 
the method of making very young 
children perfectly cleanly, which is 
a fact I know to be undeniably true, 
proves, beyond a doubt, that they 
are capable of underſtanding figns 
much earlier than it is generally ſup- 
poſed ; and by tbeſe they may very 
ſoon be taught to know your meaning. 
The tempers of children are frequent- 
ly ſpoiled by the miſtaken opinion 
that they are hardly intelligent crea- 
tures the firſt fix months, for the in- 
dulgence then given them fixes an ob- 
ſtinacy that is afterwards with great 

| dif- 
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difficulty, if ever, conquered. From 
the moment of their birth they ſhould 
be treated as rational creatures, that 
is, with an eye to their becoming ſo; 
when awake they ſhould be kept in 
action, and continually talked to; 
theſe not only preſerve the health of 
their bodies, but bring forward their 
intellectual faculties amazingly. 


Of the perſon who has the care of a 
child no other bufineſs ſhould ever be 
expected, the time that would natu- 
rally ſleep (and more ſleep than na- 
ture requires will always be found in- 
jurious) is but barely ſufficient for her 
neceſſary refreſhment, if ſhe proper- 
ly diſcharges her office. I write not 
for thoſe whoſe poverty obliges them 
to labour for the neceſſaries of life; 
B 2 ſuch 
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ſuch are to be commended for ſetting 
one child to rock another to reſt, a8 
long as it can be kept quiet, that their 
own hands may be more at liberty to 
provide for the maintenance of them 
all, and ſuch a degree of care as will 
keep their bodies clean, and healthy, 
is all that ought to be expected from 
them, the formation of the mind be- 
ing quite out of their ſphere. This 
you will think the principal thing to 
be attended to, and tbat ought to com- 
mence as early as their receiving nou- 
riſhment ; by this I mean, that every 
thing ſhould be done for them in a 
manner the leaſt burthenſome to 
themſelves, and the wants of nature 
fo attentively ſupplied, as to give them 
no juſt cauſe of uneaſineſs; for the 
fretfulneſs ariſing from negleR, and 

; miſ- 
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miſmanagement is the firſt ſtep to- 
ward ſouring the temper. Strange 
and abſurd as this aſſertion perhaps 
may be thought, your own obſerva- 
tion, will, I dare fay, hereafter con- 
vince you of its truth. 


Let us take a view of the unnatu- 
ral manner in which infants are gene- 
rally treated, and the variety of need- 
leſs torments they are made to under- 
go. The ſcene often commences by 
throwing at once the full blaze of day 
on their half-opened eyes, or, if they 
make their firſt appearance in the 
night, ignorance and curioſity give 
them equal torment, by the help of 
a candle held to their faces, the ex- 
treme anguiſh of the aching fight 
produces a cry of diſtreſs, which gains 
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them the wiſhed relief of obſcurity, 
till the next curious perſon renews the 
torture. This ſcene perhaps may be 
repeated ten times in the firſt hour of 
a child's life, with exactly the ſame 
effects. When the painful operation 
of dreſſing commences, the covering 
is thoughtleſsly at once taken from 
the child's face, a violent cry is im- 
mediately the conſequence, and often 
continued, by a ſucceſſion of diſagree- 
able ſenſations, for two hours, exclu- 
ſive of a little intermiſſion of rocking, 
when probably the loud diſcord of the 
nurſe's voice, ignorantly exerted to 
quiet the ſuffering babe's complaint, 
might give as much pain to the ten- 
der auditary nerve, unaccuſtomed to 
the vibration of ſounds, as the unu- 
ſual glare of light had before impart- 

ed 
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ed to the optic nerve ;, add to this the 
variety of uneaſy poſtures the infant 
muſt be placed in, to get on, and 
come at to faſten a multiplicity of ſe- 


parate garments, with the ridiculous 
euſtom of giving a ſpoonful of a moſt 
nauſeous mixture the firſt thing to be 
ſwallowed, and it will amount to an 
evident proof that we have contrived 
to employ the firſt three or four hours 
of a child's life in giving ſucceſſive tor- 
ment to every ſenſe ; by light, noiſe, 
medicine, and uneaſy poſitions. 


When after all this pain and 
trouble, the poor creature is what 
they call dreſt, the unnatural confine- 
ment of his limbs, fixed as in a pillory, 
is a-continual puniſhment, to which 
he can never ſubmit with eaſe, tho' 
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it may in time be rendered by 
cuſtom more familiar: of this there 
needs no other proof than the vi- 
ſible and extreme pleaſure that all 
children difcover when ſtript of their 
incumbrances, the content and ſa- 
tisfaction with which they ſtretch 
themſelves, enjoying the freedom of 
voluntary motion, and the uneaſineſs 
and diflike, if not fretfulneſs, always 
conſpicuous the moment the reſtraint 
begins to be renewed, by putting on 
their ſhackles. 


F am convinced beyond a doubt 
that to theſe and other inſtances of 
our own miſmanagement is wholly 
owing that continual crying of infants, 
which, from being {6 cuſtomary, is 
erroneouſly ſuppeſed natural to them: 

was 
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was the pain of body inflited at the 
time by this miſmanagement, the only 
ill conſequence refulting from it, 
that alone every feeling heart would 
wiſh to alleviate; yet this is but a 
trifling confideration compared to the 
more injurious and often irreparable 
effects produced by the ill impteſſton 
thus early made on the mind. Pe- 
viſlmeſs is the firſt leſſon taught by the 
repeated infliction of corporeal pain, 
and the frequent negle& of a proper 
attention to all the wants of nature, 
or an oppoſition to them ariſing from 
ignorance or lazineſs : obſtinacy is the 
offspring of ſucceſsful peviſhneſs ; that 
confirmed by indulgence, during the 
two firſt years, takes too deep root to 
be eradicated withont the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty, and the temper is often ruined 
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by the fruitleſs attempt. Innume- 
rable are the miſchief that flow from 
this wrong method of ſetting forward, 
by which infants are preſently aſcer- 
tained that crying and fretfulneſs will 
teaze the perſons about them into a 
compliance with their deſires ; I have 
ſeen children not fix months old con- 
ſcious of this power, and capable 
of exerting it with amazing tyran- 
ny, to the obtaining every humour- 
fome inclination, the conſequen- 
ces of which are ſufficiently obvi- 
OUS. 


Were theſe abſurd cuſtoms ex- 
changed for a more rational method 
of proceeding, the advantages would 
be inconceivably great. A few plain 
rules might be eſtabliſhed ſo equally 
777) ſuit- 
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ſuitable to every individual of the ſpe- 
cies in this firſt period of exiſtence, as 
not to admit the poſſibility of their be- 
ing miſapplied; the firſt of theſe is, 
that the unavoidable change of cuſ- 
toms, which muſt neceſſarily take 
place upon the entrance into a new 
world, ſhould be introduced fo gra- 
dually as to be ſcarcely perceptible, 
that repeated painful ſenſations pro- 
duced by them may not give an 
early turn to fretfulneſs. After the 
firſt office is performed to the young 
ſtranger (during which great care 
ſhould be taken to keep all light 
from the eyes) he ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to lay quietly at leaſt half an 
hour in the nurſe's lap, wraped 
in a warm flannel, and longer if 
diſpoſed to reſt, before he is put to 

the 
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the trouble of dreſſing; light ſhould 
then be let in by very flow degrees, and 
not more fully than is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the purpoſe of dreſſing; the 
operation need not take up five minutes 
if the cloaths are contrived in the man- 
ner already deſcribed ; and if they are 
made to fit eaſy, you will find the 
child bear it contentedly without apy 
fort of complaint. | 


To avoid giving any needleſs cauſe 
of uneaſineſs being the chief point to 
be regarded, a careful attention ſhou d 
be paid to every natural want, that they 
may always be ſupply'd before they 
produce any painful ſenſation. All 
children will diſcover their defire of 
food by motions that plainly ſhew 
them to be fearching for ſomething ; 

theſe 
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theſe motions will be continued a con- 
fiderable time without any cry, which 
is only the conſequence of repeated 
diſappointments in this ſearch ; ſuch 
figns from them ſhould always be 
waited for, carefully obſerved, and 
immediately anſwered ; the offer of 
food when not wanted, being to the 
full as teazing to infants as the delay 
of it when required. If fed by hand 
it ſhould be out of a veſſel that will 
hold as much as they can take at once, 
nathing being more unnatural and 
tormenting, than the feeding them 
with a ſpoon that muſt be taken every 
minute from their mouths to be re- 
pleniſh'd. I have often thought that 
a round flexible pipe might be con- 
trived, for the feeding dry-nurſed 
children, full of ſmall holes at the 

end 
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end, within which pipe a piece of 
ſpunge might be placed, to ſtop the 
liquor from flowing out, unleſs preſs d 
or drawn by ſuction, and this pipe 
ſcrew'd to a ſpout on the veſſel which 
contains the liquor ; ſomething of this 
kind would come much nearer to the 
method in which they receive the 
milk from the breaſt, and ſuch a pipe 
might remain in their mouths till they 
drop aſleep, or took their heads from 
it, but whether an inſtrument of this 
ſort could be made to anſwer, I know 
not. 


With regard to ſleep, nature alone 
ought here to dictate, nor ſhou'd a 
nurſe ever be ſuffer d to lull a child to 
reſt by rocking him in a cradle, which 
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they are too apt to do, and then leave 
him till repeated eries force them to 
reſume the troubleſome office of at- 
tendance: an infant, who is conti- 
nually play d with, and talked to while 
awake, will inſenſibly drop aſleep in 
the nurſe's lap, ſhe may then lay him 
down and reſt herſelf, but muſt care- 
fully watch the moment of his waking, 
and take him up before there is time 
for any complaint, that the defired 
change of poſture may not be pro- 
cured by a cry of impatience : within 
a few weeks not half the ſleep will 
be required which was at firſt neceſ- 
fary ; twill not be found difficult in a 
ſhort time ſo to divert a child by con- 
ſtant attention, as to keep him awake 
moſt part of the day; the ſooner this 
can be made habitual the better, be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe he wall then ſleep quietly glaaalt 
all the night, which is more henefi- 
cial to the child, and much leſs. fati- 
guing to the nurſe, Sho 


| Children thys managed. whoſe na- 
tural Wants are always obſerved and 
properly ſupply d. will never cry un- 
leſs from ſome accidental illneſs; and 
then not violently but rather in 8 
mourpful tone; at ſuch times no par- 
ticular efforts thould be uſed to quiet 
them ; no lamentations expreſs d by 2 
change of vaice in thoſe about them, 
but exactly the ſame method purſued 
of varying their paſture, obſerving 
only to move them gently, becauſe 
the little complaints they are incident 
to, are of a fort that may ſometimes 
be cpgreaſed by thoſe quick motions, 
which 
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which are a proper and uſeful exerciſe 
to them when well; if you can diſ- 
cover one poſture to be more eaſy than 
another that may be continued, play- 
ing with and talking to them as uſual, 
without ſhewing the leaſt appearance 
of pity, which in all caſes is extremely 
injurious. The pain occaſioned by 
cutting of teeth would, I believe, be 
much leſs ſevere, if the uſe of the 
coral was baniſſid, becaufe rubbing 
the gums tends only to harden them, 
and muſt conſequently make the paſ- 
ſage of the teeth more difficult, 


Though every natural want ought 
to be inſtantly relieved, thoſe of fancy 
and humour ſhould never, on any 
occaſion, be indulged; a rattle ſhould 
be given them as' carly as they are 
was C able 
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able to divert themſelves with it, and 
other little tays ſoon added, for vaniety 
is neceſſary to the amuſement; theſe 
play things ** be often changed 
by the nurſe, for when the no- 
velty wears off the entertainment 
ceaſes; but the humourſome inclina- 
tion, which makes children reach ea- 
gely after every thing they ſee, muſt 
never be comply d with; on the con- 
trary, whenever they ſtretch out their 
hands impatient after any ching. 
though ons of their own toys it ſhould 
be refuſed them with a grave Ready 
face, accompanied by the plain _ 
no, you muſt not have it yet z the 
meaning of this . they, will .very 
ſoon ſo thorougly comprehend, as to 
be LIL contented on receiving 
ſuch an anſwer, even long before they 
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are ſuppoſed to underſtand language; 
from the firſt they ſhould, on every 
occaſion, be ſpoken to in this plain 
diſtinct manner, but never in a loud 
or ſhrill yoice, by which means they 
will know every thing you ſay, whilſt 
incapable of forming any articulate 
ſound themſelves. 

I have ſeen children thus managed, 
always quiet, good humour'd; obedient, 
and as intelligent at four months old, 
as: they uſually are at a year and a 
quarter; and am certain that it will 
be found the ſureſt means of either 
cherifhing a good natural diſpoſition, 
or correcting a bad one, and will lay 
the beſt foundation to be afterwards 
work d upon. 


C 2 Theſe 
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Theſe, my dear Louiſa, are all the 
invariable rules I can recollect that are 
equally ſuitable to every child, and 
may be put in practice to all infants, 
not only without any poffibility of i in- 
jury, but with an abſolute certainty 
of being ſerviceable. When their 
natural propenſities, prediſpoſitions, 
or inherent turn of temper can be diſ- 
cover'd, by theſe, the treatment of 
them muſt be ſolely regulated; and 
as they are hardly ever found to be 
exactly the fame i in any two inſtances, 
there is no poſſibility of forming a 
ſyſtem that can be of general uſe, It 
is then the part of every ſenſible and 
prudent mother to regard attentively 
the different tendencies of her chil- 
dren, ſo as to be able to form her plan 
of education ſuitable to each. 


To 
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. To one, emulation is uſeful; to 
another, the ſuppreſſion of it abſolutely 
neceſlary ſome diſpoſitions require 
conſtant encouragement as a ſpur to 
action; others, a continual check up- 
on their activity; with one gentle, 
and alluring methods will ſucceed 
beſt; with another ſeverity and threats. 
Theſe can only be regulated by ſuch 
a cloſe obſervation as will prove the 
utility of either method to each indi- 
vidual; and where a mother diſcharges 


this important office properly (which 
for the firſt fix years belongs wholly 


to her) I believe one may venture to 
fay the children will generally turn 
out well; for to ignorance, or ne- 
glet in. this early period, I am con- 
vinced, is owing almoſt all the capital 
= ee errors 
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errors in the condu@ of- ann 
fe. 

I know not whether one other ge- 
neral rule might not be added, viz. 
"That beating can never be of ſervice to 
any diſpoſition. I will not poſitively 
-affert this as an uncontrovertible truth, 
though it is my own opinion founded 
on obſervation, having never yet, in 
any inftance, ſeen it attended with 
good effects, but in many with very 
pernicious ones, and believe it will 
generally be found that mild tempers 
are irreparably dejected, and ſprightly 
ones hardened into unconquerable ob- 
ſtinacy by it, not to mention the cru- 
elty which is alone a ſufficient ob- 
jection, if its neceffity or uſe be 
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When you become a mother if you 
will put the method here propoſed in 
practiſe, I will venture to anſwer for 
its ſucceſs; the greateſt difficulty is to 
find a nurſe that will punctually obey 
the directions given when out of your 
fight, and this is a point of the ut- 
moſt conſequence, as on a perſect 
ſteadineſs and exact equality of beha- 
viour depend all the ans. ano 
ing from the method. 
Whatever may be your own incli- 
nation, fach is your ſituation in life, 
and ſuch the cnftoms of the world 
vou muſt live in, that it will not be in 
your power to have yout children al- 
ways with you; ſhould you ſuckle 
them, they will be brought to you 
only at ſtated times, and left at others 
to the care of a ſervant ; the main 
C4 point 
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point to be regarded in the choice of 
ſuch a ſervant is that ſort of fidelity, 
a ſtrict obedience to all your orders, 
without ever ſubſtituting her on 
opinion in the room of the directions 
given, which, moſt of them are too 
apt to do; this is a matter of ſo much 
conſequence that it will be neceſſary 
to keep a cloſe watch over her 'till you 
are certain ſhe may be ſafely truſted. 

All the parts of your duty, my 
dear Louiſa, have been hitherto fo 
well diſcharged, that 1 have not the 
conduct in every new relation; and 
ſhall rejoice to ſee you ſet as laudable 
an example in the characters of a wife 
| and a mother, as you have already 
done in thoſe of a daughter and a 


friend 
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new relations can beſtow may be your 
portion, is the ardent wiſh of 


Your 


moſt affectionate, &c. 
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The ADVENTURES of Ar PpRORNso, 
continued. 


— at the abſence of my 
protector, where are you, cried 
I, my kind deliverer? Ah! do not 
leave me. Behold me near as you 
wiſh, replied he, and know me as 
myſelf, ſtript of the borrowed form in 
which I have been converfing with 
you, He ſpoke not now as before ar- 
riculately, nor heard I any voice or 
ſound, but felt and knew his opera- 
tion on my mind, and at once per- 
ceived my guardian in all his native 
ſplendor ſtand confeſſed. Here all 
deſcription fails! nor can I, my dear 
brother, make you underſtand in 


what 
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what manner (form I cannot call it) 
he appeared to me. As ſpirit is invi- 
fible to the eye of man, ſo is all defi- 
nition of it incomprehenſible to his un- 
derſtanding ; I can only tell you, thac 
there was a continual variation in 
his appearance, which remained nota 
minute the ſame. Sometimes ex- 
panded, he feemed fo to mix with 
the celeſtial zther that ſurrounded us, 
as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from it; 
then inftantly contracting, ſeemed not 
to occupy a point — But tis in vain to 
attempt any deſcription of what 1 
know it impoſſible for me to convey 
to you an idea of; it muſt ſuffice only 
to fay that I obferved matter was no 
obſtruction to his paffage, whoſe eſ- 
- fence was of ſo fubtile a nature as in- 
ſtantly to pervade the moſt ſolid body 

how- 
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however cloſe the texture or adhefion 


of its parts. 


Tis impoſſible alſo to make you 
comprehend in what manner we, 
after this, converſed. Language was 
now become as uſeleſs to me as it was 
to him, each inſtantaneouſly conceived 
thoſe ſentiments the other meant to 
convey, much more copiouſly than 
words could have expreſſed. This 
method of communicating ideas being 
incomprehenſible to mortals, I am at 
ſome loſs how to give you the ſubſe- 
quent relation; to make myſelf intel- 
ligible I muſt have recourſe to our 
uſual methods of expreſſion, tho' by 
this means many circumſtances that 
evade the power of e will be 
loſt ſk ern. 

A | Now 
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"Now free'd from all the incumbrance 
of mortality, I found no difficulty in 


obeying the orders of my guide to ac- 
company him. We aſcended in a 


moment through the chaſm, and ſuſ- 
pending ourſelves in air, overlooked 
the town, and adjacent fields, that 
were crowded with its late inhabi- 
tants, 


The changes your body has under- 
gone, ſaid my conductor, are of a 
kind to anſwer all the purpoſes intend- 
ed, but not ſuch as to render your 
form inviſible to men, or yourſelf 
proof againſt injuries; to obviate the 
former a miſt ſurrounds you that ap- 
pears like a cloud to your fellow mor- 
tals; and to prevent the latter, you 
muſt not deſcend within the reach of 
. any 
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any ſolid body, through which, tho 
your ſight is permitted to penetrate, 
you 4 —— paſs like me: this change 
was not neceſlary to the information 
you are to receive, and none of our 
groat Creator's operations are ſuperflu- 
ous, —Obferve my inſtructions, and re” 
gard attentively the ſcene before you. 
— The thoughts of men are open to 
your inſpection, and the aſſiſtance 
they receive from us made vitbte to 
you. e 


Gueſs at my aſtoniſhment when 
turning my eyes on the earth I be- 
held a much greater number of be- 
ings like my attendaat, than of men; 
I inſtantly concluded this was o 
fioned by the late dreadful calamity, 


which had induced them to deſcend 
for 
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for the relief and aſſiſtance of the diſ- 
treſſed. My companion obſerving my 
miſtake, and the confuſion which the 
multiplicity of objects occaſioned, in- 
formed me that an equal number of 
theſe beings were always occupied 
amongſt us; and directed my atten · 
tian ta particular inſtances —Behold, 
ſaid he, thoſe two men for whom you 
have hitherto entertained the higheſt 
vencration, and whoſe auſtere lives 
you have ſo often admired ; examine 
their hearts when ſtript of that diſguiſe 
which conceals them from the public 
view ; they are now confulting in 
what manner the general diſtreſs may 
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I perceived in a retired part of a cer- 
tain monaſtry, the ſuperior of an order 
I hadalways held in the higheſteſteem, 


engaged in earneſt converſation with 
an inferior brother ; ſeveral beings, to 
them inviſible, attending, but not of 
the benevolent claſs with my compa- 
nion; on their countenances fat 
brooding envy, lowering diſcontent, 
and black infernal malice, with all 
her horrid train of miſchievous deſigns, 
which ſpoke them of that malevolent 
order who delight in the miſery of 
mankind, and to whom the incorri- 
gible only are left a prey. The ſub- 
ject in debate was the method of eu- 
creaſing the terror of the unfortunate 
ſufferers with a view of raiſing larger 
contributions from their credulity.— 
The means reſolved on I forbear to 
. mention 
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mention outof reſpect tothoſe whohave 
been deluded by ſuch artifices. My 
aſtoniſhment was beyond expreſſion to 
behold the contempt with which they 
in private treated every ceremony that 
they publickly preached the indeſpen- 
ſible duty of obſerving, ' and the deſ- 
picable light in which they deheld 
thoſe who were impoſed on by their 
apparent ſanity ; but I was yet more 
ſhocked by diſcovering that- they re- 
garded all religion as a political farce, 
and the protefſion- of it merely as a 
trade. „ 8 


Obſerve, ſaid my conductor, the 
principal of this ſociety, whom you 
have hitherto miſtaken for the moſt 
holy of men, examine well his heart. 
— It is, ſaid I, the receptacle of every 

Vor. IV. D vice 
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vice that diſhonours human nature :— 
true replied he, I will ſhew you the 
retroſpect of his life, where you may 
trace the ſteps by which he has arrived 
to the preſent pitch of uncommon 
wickedneſs. He then preſented to 
me a mirrour of a globular form, on 
which, as it turned, I ſaw diſtnaly 
pictured all his paſt actions, and in a 
moment was made acquainted with 
every incident as they had regularly 
occured, —It would fill a volume to 
inform you of the - particulars, ſhall 
therefore only give you a general 
{ketch of his hiſtory. 


Hs was a native of a neighbouring 
kingdom, the ſon of a Burgeois, who 
at the age of ſixteen put him clerk to 
an oppulent merchant; by a well diſ- 
ſembled 


E 
ſembled honeſty he obtained his maſ- 
ter's entire confidence, and made ufe 
of that advantage to defraud him in 


every poſſible inſtance ; being once on 


the point of a palpable detection, from 
his inability to anfwer a draught for a 
ſum much inferior to what he ought 
to have had in his poſſeſſion, he, by 
means of falſe keys, concealed a con- 
fiderable ſum of money, and ſome 
jewels of great value in the appartment 
of his fellow clerk, informed his maſ- 
ter of the pretended loſs; a ſearch was 
made, and the effects were found in 
the poſſeſſion of the young man, who, 
vainly proteſting his innocence, ſuffer- 
ed the ſentence of the law: Not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion fell on the contriver, whoſe 
honeſty remained unimpeached, and 
who for ſome time ſecurely continued 

D 2 his 
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his former practices; but growing 
fearful of a diſcovery, took the firft 
opportunity of his having received a 
very large ſum, with which he ab- 
ſconded. His father, from a prin- 
ciple of honeſty, made up the loſs to 
his maſter, by which his circum- 
ſtances were greatly embarraſſed; and 
he ſoon after died of the grief occa- 
fioned by the ſcandalous behaviour of 
his ſon, who was got ſafe to England, 
where he heard this fatal cataſtrophe 
without the leaſt compuction. He 
was entered into trade for himſelf 
under a borrowed name, dealt in jew- 
els, underſtood the buſineſs, and 
might have grown rich, had not the 
extravagant expence of his ſecret 
vices (for he ever wore the maſk of 
peity) far exceeded his profits. 
Under 


N 

Under the fair ſemblance of ſtrict 
virtue and probity, he contracted an 
intimate acquaintance with a gentle- 
man of fortune; whom, when his 
affairs grew deſperate, and his credit 
every moment in danger, he drew in 
to ſhare with him in the purchaſe of 
{ome jewels, on pretence of not hav- 
ing a ſufficient ſum to lay down, and 
poſitively refuſing to accept the aſſiſt- 
ance that was readily offered, unleſs 
the gentleman would conſent to par- 
take the profits; at length prevailed, 
and on theſe conditions received two 
thouſand pounds: — Articles of agree- 
ment were propoſed, theſe the lender, 
who meant only to ſerve him and 
wanted not to make any advantage, 
objected to, the other inſiſted on it, 
pretending thereby to fecure his friend 
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in caſe of mortality, who, confiding 
in his probity, left the matter entirely 
to him, by which he had an opportu- 
nity of getting the articles ſo worded 
as to engage him in a general partner- 
ſhip. This point ſettled, he imme- 
diately diſappeared, leaving only his 
debts behind ; theſe came upon his 
friend, who in vain pleaded his hav- 
ing no other engagement but in the 
late purchaſe. The articles were pro- 
duced, and his eſtate ſeized for the 
benefit of his creditors, by which him- 
ſclf, a wife, and two children, were 
reduced to a ſtate of beggary. 

In the firſt tranſports of deſpair the 
unfortunate gentleman was with dif- 
ficulty reſtrained from laying violent 
hands on himſelf, to reſtore to his 

deſtitute 
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deſtitute family an entailed eſtate. 
He purſued the villain from kingdom 
to kingdom, who had art enough to 
evade the ſearch, and at laſt took re- 
fuge in Liſbon under the diſguiſe of a 
religious habit, where an invariable 
hypocriſy procured him the character 
of ſuperior ſanctity, and had been 
made a cloak to every kind of villainy. 
I faw with horror the arts by which he 
had here extorted vaſt ſums from the 
deluded people, and the uncommon 
vices on Which they had been laviſhed, 
nor could have believed it poffible for 
human nature to arrive at the pitch of 
unfeeling cruelty, with which he had 
contrived, and effected the death of 
a good man, his wife, and daughter 
at the laſt Auto de Fe, out of revenge 
to the latter, for having refuſed to 
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comply with the infamous attempts 
he had made on her virtue, and this 
had been ſo artfully managed that he 
was not ſuſpected to have any hand 
in it, the particulars are ſo ſhocking 
to a virtuous mind, that I will ſpare 


you the relation, and haſten from the 
diſagreeable ſubject. 


In the ſame manner was preſented 
to me the hiſtory of the Friar he was 


then conſulting, who became hus only 
confidant from a ſimilarity of conduct 


and diſpoſition, which rendered the 
heart of the one the exact counterpart 
of the other. 1 obſerved throughout 
this converſation, in which a moſt 
villainous plan was concerted, that the 
invilible beings offered not a thought 
to either ; and enquired for what pur- 


poſe 
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poſe they attended. My guide in- 
farmed me, that when men had ar- 
rived to ſuch a pitch of wickedneſs 
as to be forſaken by every good being, 
vice was the voluntary choice of their 
own depraved inclinations ; and that 
theſe malignant ſpirits, who after that 
period conſtantly attended them, were 
never permitted to aſſiſt in the forma- 
tion of any diabolical deſign, but only 
to aid in the execution; and that even 
here they were under ſuch reſtrictions 
that their power extended not either 
to injure or terrify the virtuous. 


Their converſation was interrupted 
by a viſit from the good Rodolphus, 
attended by the guardian of his ſafety, 
at whoſe preſence the malignant ſpirits 
that had ſurrounded thoſe brothers of 


iniquity 
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iniquity inſtantly abaſhed retired to an 
awful diſtance. The two fathers were 
for a moment diſconcerted at the fight 
of a man whoſe known virtue they both 
feared and hated; but preſently reco- 
vering, received him with the moſt 
friendly carefles, and talked of the 
late calamity in that ſtrain of piety they 
knew to be moſt acceptable to him. 
Here the malignant ſpirits that had 
been idle ſpectators, again advancing 
to their poſt, exerted their influence, 
and preſented to the minds of each a 
ſet of ſuch well choſen terms, that no 
human penetration could have ſuſ- 
pected for hypocriſy. 
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LEST TS 21 
To Mrs. G 


Dear Madam, 
T H E intermiſſion of the laſt poſt 


was occaſioned by the continu- 
ance of the pain in my head, which 
laſted very violently *till yeſterday, 
am now much better, and ſeize the 
firſt opportunity to go on with a ſtory 
that your growing friendſhip has in- 
terefted you ſo much in. 


My friend's apparent contentment 
under the reftraint on her diverfions, 


tended greatly to remove the appre- 


henſions that had been inſtilled into 
| her 
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her Father; and ſhe found it no diffi- 
cult matter to obtain his permiſſion to 
walk out for her health, and ſoon af- 
ter to viſit her acquaintance; theſe 
walks were always taken in a place 
where much company met, which 
anſwer d to her all the purpoſes of 
going to public aſſemblies. Having 
determined to diſpoſe of her hand im- 
mediately, ſhe ſought only for a per- 
ſon in whom ſhe might reaſonably 
hope to find an agreeable companion. 
The reſolution totakea ſtep of ſo much 
moment upon the ſtrength of her own 


judgment, and unknown to her father, 


was in itſelf ſo very imprudent and 
unjuſtifiable, that it is hardly allowable 
to ſay any thing in commendation of 
the plan laid down for the proſecution 
of it; yet, were it poſſible to ſeparate 

them 
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them from each other, the latter was 
more judicious than could have been 
expected at her age, and would merit 
ſome praiſe. Fortune, and Perſon 
were diſregarded as things of no ma- 
terial conſequence ; the qualifications 
ſhe laid down as eſſential were a tole- 
rable underſtanding, a great ſhare of 
good nature, an honeſt diſpoſition, 
and of a good family : To find a per- 
ſon in whom theſe were united was 
now the point in view: She ſaw them 
not in any of thoſe who then paid 
their addreſſes to her, and therefore 
immediately diſmiſs'd them all. Co- 
quetry was now entirely laid aſide; 
and the ſerious deſign of marriage 
being formed, no man was allow'd to 
follow her whom ſhe thought im- 
proper to be her huſband. 


The 
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The notice ſhe had taken of the 
Captain above-mentioned, had made 
him pretty conſtant in his attendance, 
but as he had never made love to her, 
there was no pretence for diſmiſſing 
him 3 and, after the promiſe made 
her Father, ſhe dreaded being ſeen 
with him leaſt that ſhould occaſion a 
farther reſtraint on her liberty, —A 
ſudden thought occured as a means 
to get quit of him at once, and with- 
out a moment's conſideration was pur- 
ſued.— This was to write an acroſtic 
in terms ſo difadvantageous to his 
character as could not fail of affront- 
ing him, ſo far at leaſt as to prevent 
his ſpeaking to her again. The end 
was effectually anſwered—he ſpoke 
no more to, but ſaid every ill-natured 
thing of her, to which ſhe paid no 

regard, 
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regard, and was happy in the thought 
of having on any terms, got entirely 
quit of a perſon, the continuance of 
whoſe apparent intimacy might have 
render d her deſign impracticable. 


While this affair was the general 
ſubject of converſation (tho' never 
mentioned to her but in praiſe of her 
poetry which in fact had no merit) ſhe 
accidently met M. P-— walking with 
ſome ladies of her moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance, whom ſhe-joined ; he was 
a perfect ſtranger to her, and had 
nothing either in his perſon, or manner 
ſo attractive as to draw her obſervation: 
He was juſt come from the univerſity, 
had not yet finiſhed his ſtudies, was 
in high ſpirits, and ſeemed. much diſ- 
poſed to what might bo called a boy- 

ih 
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iſh kind of rattle, When they met 


next, he had a graver appearance, 
addreſs'd himſelf chiefly to her ; talk- 
ed very ſeriouſly and ſenſibly on the 
irrational manner in which the gene- 
rality of young people idled away 
their time in that period of life which 
ought to be wholly devoted to im- 
provement, and wiſh'd himſelf again 
at the univerſity, as he found it next 
to impoſſible to apply to ſtudy, while 
every body about him was in a conti- 
nual ſtate of diſſipation. She was 
much pleaſed with this converſation 
which laſted more than an hour; 
when ſhe parted from the company 


he followed her, and, after apolo- 


gizing for the queſtion, aſked if ſhe 
had written the acroſtic on Capt. 
which was imputed to her — being 

anſwered 


T3 
anſwered. in the affirmative, he re- 


plied, with an air of concern, that 
he was extremely ſorry for it, as he 
hoped to have been able to contradict 
a report ſo much to her diſadvantage; 
and after. a ſhart pauſe, as if to conſi- 
der whether it was beſt to proceed or 
not, ſaid, that he could not diſpenſe 
with himſeli from telling her what 
was the general opinion concerning 
it, which perhaps no: perſon had yet 
been friendly enough to do; repre- 
ſented with warmth, andi earneſtneſs, 
the extreme imprydence of a young 
lady's laying herſelf open to ſuch ill- 
natured cenſutes, and oxpreſs d the 
utmoſt ſurprize that a perſon, of whoſe 
good underſtanding be politely pre- 
tended to be: ſufficiently convinced, 
by the ſhort converſation of that 

Vox. IV. E morning, 
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morning, Ihould be capable of ſo in- 


'diferect an action. Nothing / could be 
more reaſonable than the arguments 
the alledged tn prove the impropriety 
of her conduct in this inſtance, or 
aſleing patdon for a freedom which he 
{aid proceeded wholly from a fincere 
eſteem-for her peculiar merit, and un 
earneſt deſite that [he might never 
again act in 'a manner ſo very incoo- 
ſiſtent with her 6wn judgment, which 
if conſulted, would always be ſufſi- 


Tous not poſſible for this Gentle- 
man to have taken a more eſſectual 
method of prepoſſeſſing her in -his 
favour. She elt che truth of all he 
had urged in condemnation of ſo 


l 
wrong a ep; had fecn it herſelf in 
_ what the world ſaid of it, and was 
openeſs with which he related the 
the friendly information; told him 
that being for many reaſons very defi- 
. rous to get immediately quit of the 
Capua ucquaimanoe fhe had taken 
that method, as the firſt that occured, 
to offect it at onee 3 without giving 
due weight to the objections. He 
then blamed her for having ever con- 
nut nuch more fer ſo indiſereet a 
rethedl of breaking it · off; ſaid, that 
no perſon would be more porſect if 
. the took time · to eonſider of her ac- 

q E 2 tions, 
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tions, but he believed her too apt to 
form haſty reſolutions, and with a pe- 
culiar carneſtneſs begged her to pro- 
miſe him never again to write to any 
Man whom ſhe. did not intend to 
make her huſband. This requeſt was 
readily granted, and they parted ap- 
parently very well pleaſed with each 
other. 


When my young friend came to re- 
flect on the ſubject, and manner of this 
converſation, ſhe very haturally con- 
cluded that Mr.? was not perfect - 
ly indifferent towards her. She was 
very ſenſible of the juſtneſs of his re- 
ment diſcover d in them; and, far from 
being diſpleaſed at the freedom with 
which he had cenſured her conduct, 
Was, 
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was, by that circumſtance, greatly 
prejudiced in his favour ; as it appear- 
ed to proceed from a perfectly open, 
and honeſt diſpoſition; ſhe made no 
doubt of his being in ſome degree al- 
ready attached to her, or of the en- 
creaſe of that attachment if ſhe gave 
any encouragement to it; this ſhe re- 
ſolved to evade till a farther acquaint- 
tance with him might enable her to 
form a more certain judgment of his 
diſpoſition, and general ſentiments. 


As ſhe had now laid afide the de- 
fire of univerſal admiration and was 
ſcrioully' reſolved to become a wife, 
ſhe examined her own heart with re- 
gard to him, and tho his Perſon was 
not then very agreeable, found no 
gbjeQtion ariſe on that account; as yet 

E 3 ſhe 
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the knew only his name and was an- 
acquainted with his family ; but find- 
ing that unexceptionable; determined 
to examine moſt carefully into his 
principles, uneerſtanding, and tem- 
per ; and in caſe either of theſe were 
diſapproved, to continue only a diſ- 
tant civility which he had a right to 
claim from his late behaviour. He 
ſought all opportunities of being with 
her, ſhe never avoided them, and al- 
ways turned the converſation on ſub» 
jects that naturally led to the diſcove- 
ries ſhe wiſhed to make. 


Whether 3 be was 
really good, une pra 
U 

heart, 
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heart, which it muſk, be owned. the 
openneſs of his manner gaye. all the 
reaſon in the world. to. believe ; ar, 
that ſeeing through her deſign, he 
took the moſt: certain method to effect 
his own,. by. keeping: ſo conſtant. a 
guard: over himſelf as to appear poſ- 
alone could have engaged: her affec- 
tions, and by an artifice, ſaperior to 
her penetration, deceived her into. a 
falſe opinion, I will not pretend to 
determine, and am yet. doubtful 
whether his ſubſequent ill conduct, 
might not in great meaſure have pro- 
ceeded from his becoming. too. carly 
were ſo conſonant to her own, that 

E 4 from 
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from an apparent ſimilarity of diſ- 
poſition, ſhe became ſeriouſly attach- 
ed to him. Love and marriage were 
ſometimes the ſubjects of converſation, 
the qualifications which alone could 
juſtly authoriſe the former, and the 
duties annexed to the latter were diſ- 
cuſs d as general topicks, without any 
particular application or apparent de- 
ſign. On theſe occaſions the often 
threw out Hints of the great difficulty 
a Man of delicacy muſt labour under, 
in addreſſing a- woman of ſuperior 
fortune, to prove the ſincerity of his 
affection for her, and eſcape the be- 
ing cenſured for views of 2 mercenary 
kind, which, perhaps, his Heart was 
incapable of entertaining; and, for 
this reaſon urged the equality of for- 
* as in great meaſure neceſſary to 

eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh that opinion of fincerity, of 
either fide; on which the foundation 
of future happineſs: muſt be built. 
Theſe aſſertions were accompanied 
with a manner that could leave no 
toom to doubt of the meaning intend- 
ed to be conveyed; and ſo extremely 
natural was the following embaraſſ- 
ment, that a penetration much ſupe- 
rior to what Miſs M—'s, at that age, 
could poflibly be, would have been 
deceived by it. While any doubt 
remained of his diſpoſition, temper, 
or ſentiments in any eſſential point, 
ſhe faid nothing on this ſubject 
that might encourage a farther ex- 
planation; but was no ſooner ſa- 
tisfied with regard to theſe, than ſhe 
took the firſt opportunity of declaring 
her diflent from his opinion in this 

| particular, 
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tune as. the meam of procucing the 
eught always to be conſidered as a ne- 
ceſſary ingredient. in the campotition 
of bappiveſs, which could not ſubſiſt 
without ſuch a portion of it ag would 
be needful for this purpoſe, yet there 
was no- ſort of neceſſity for an equal 
diſtribution of it, to prove the fince- 
rity of a mutual attachment; but if a 
ſufficiency was found on either, which 
fide it happened accidentally ta he of, 
was 4 point of no conſequence, Mr. 
— —— and aflured her 
that this inequality of fortupg yas the 
ſole reaſon of his not having hitherto. 
dared to ſay that bis whole happineſs 


de- 
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ded on her, and even yet was 
fearful that ſhe might ſuſpe& him of 
mercenary views, adding a thoufand 
tender proteſtations of the moſt diſin- 
dereſtod affettion, which, he ſaid, it 
ſhould be the buſineſs of his life to 
prove the fincerity of, if in purſuance 
of the generous ſentiments juſt ex- 
preſſed, ſhe would accept his band. 
She heard him without interruption ; 
moſt attentively regarded every word 
and every look ; and, unfortunately 
thought berſelf certain of the truth 
and honeſty of his heart: Satisfied 
with his conviction, ſhe befitated not 
to tell him that a thorough approba- 
tion of his principles and conduct, as 
far as ſhe could form a judgment of 
them, had fo prepaſſeſſed her in his 


favour, 
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favour, that ſhe with pleaſure 8 
ed his offered * | 
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The main point bene ſettled to 
their mutual ſatisfaction, it remained 
only to concert a proper plan of put- 
ting their intention into execution, to 
this there aroſe innumerable obſtacles; 
Mr. P—— had yet a year longer to 
ſtay at the univerſity,” and ' ſeemed 
afraid that his father would not con- 
ſent to his marriage before that-time 
was expired. Tho'-my friend knew. 
that her father would never force her. 
inclinations ſo far as to oblige her to 
marry the man he intended for her, 
if ſhe peremptorily refuſed her con- 
ſent-; yet ſhe had very little hopes that 
he would relinquiſh his choice in fa- 


vour 
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your of a perſon, who had hardly any 
fortune. A preſent declaration of 
their intentions appeared, therefore, 
on all hands, to threaten a final ſepa- 


ration. To remain as they were, with 
mutual promiſes of fidelity till he 
quitted the univerſity, was the: moſt 
prudent plan, -but to this her inſup- 
portable ſituation at home, and the ex- 
pected. arrival of a perſon deſigned for 
her. huſband, were unanſwerable ob- 
jections. Since her promiſe of mar- 
riage ſhe had treated him with the 
moſt-unreſerved confidence, nor con- 
cealed-: a- thought; from him; he 
knew. all that paſſed in her on 
ſamily, the reaſon of her never go- 
ing tai any public aſſembly, the vex- 
ation ſhe had received from Pruden - 
tia ; fare the difficulty of putting 
off 
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off the match intended, the ill treat- 
ment ſhe maſt epo for fo doing, 
and the little probability of her-being 
able to bear with at a year longer. yet 
dreaded u deolaration that might poſ- 
fibly feparate them forever. Adtec 
much deliberation upon tht matter, 
the propoſed'to hit the being provate- 
that the:tmarriage ſhould not be on- 
ſummuted till both their fathets were 
at firſt objocted, but at Jength en- 
fented to her own terms, and icht nent 
day infortned her that all was propur- 
ed, -and-appvinted the hour of m. 
ing to perform the een, Bhe 
then demandedupoſitivepromiſeupen 
his word and honour, net oven ito uc 
the right of a helband till uftet (their 


2 marriage 
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marriage was made public; he gave 
it moſt ſolemnly, and their hands were 
joined ; till then ſhe had never feen 


him but in the public walks, or at che 
houſe of the ybung lady by whoſe 
meuns they became 'acquainted, and 
WHO wWus always in the room; all their 
corverſation had hitherto paſſed in the 
tion wn now no longer thought ne- 
etflary, and he -ethily obtained her 
conſetit to fee her at home alone, 'as 
kf Rabe to obſervation, for their be- 
now to be generully talked of, They 
met frequently in this manner, and 
ſometimes fat up together till two oc 
three in the morning; during theſe 
— do him the juſtice to ac- 


know- 
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knowledge that he never but once ene 


treated to be. abſolved from the pro- 
miſe exacted. To this my. friend re - 
plied, with great firmneſs, that no- 
thing. upon earth ſhould. induce her to 
break through, a condition on which 
alone ſhe would haye ſecretly become 
his wife; and that the repetition of 
ſuch a requeſt on his part, would nut 
only prevent her ſeeing him again 
alone, but alſo. forfeit the gaod api: 
nion ſhe. had entertained of him, i the 
continuance of which he could not 
but ſee was pow become in ever ſenſe 
neceſſary to his future happineſs; ſhe 
had ſo peculiar à ſteadineſs in her 


manner, when the. put on the air. of 


command, that I neyer ſaw the man 

who did not ſeem awed by it. M. 

P ſeeing her too reſolute ta haye 
— —_— 
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any hope of prevailing, - excuſed him- 
ſelf very politely ; and, to obtain her 
pardon, renewed the moſt folemn 
promiſe to abide faithfully by the con- 
ditions annexed to their marriage, till 
it ſhould be proper to make that pub- 
ic: This he religiouſly kept, and 
during the time they remained toge- 
ther in the ſame place, which was 
about three weeks, never again men- 
tioned the ſubject. She then went to 
paſs the ſummer at a friend's houſe in 
the country, and he returned to the 
univerſity. 


From the flight ſketch I have now 
given you of the firſt nineteen years 


of my friend's life, you will be ena- 
bled to form a juſt judgment of that 
ſingular character of which, tho' fo 
F 


Vol. IV. 


many 
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many have given their opinion, not 
one in ten thoufand has known. This 
was my ſole aim in recounting many 
trifling incidents, that, taken in any 
other light, would be more tireſome 
than entertaining; but you will find a 
perfect knowledge of the temper, and 
uncommon turn of Miſs M, fo 
abſolutely neceſſary to underſtand the 
ſtrange hiſtory of Mrs. P, that if 
you have acquired this knowledge by 
what has been already faid, it will make 
amends for the tedious road we have 
hitherto travelled together. A ſpa- 
cious field now opens before us, filled 
with a variety of adventures; and ſome, 
I believe, of the moſt extraordinary na- 
ture that ever happened in real life; On 
_ thereview of them Tamſometimesineli.. 

ned to think the whole would appear too 
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romantic to gain credit with any perſon 
who had not, like you, an entire con- 
fidence in my veracity. To myſelf, 
who was many tedious years a pain- 
ful witneſs of the facts, they now 
ſeem (to uſe the beautiful expreſſion 
of the ſacred writer.) but as a tale 
that is told; ar like. the horrid 
viſions of a reſtleſs night, of 
which there remains only the remem- 
brance, ſoftened hy the pleaſing cer- 
tainty that they are forever paſt. Vet 
even now, paſt as they are, I ſcarce 
forbear to ſhudder at the recollection 


of the uncommon ills fo long ſuſtained 


by a friend ſo truly dear to me. How 
immenſely kind is that diſpenſation, 
which has thrown over future events, 
-2 veil impenetrable to human fight ? 
Could Mrs. have foreſcen the 
T F 2 train 
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train of misfortunes that were preparing 
for her, from the moment ſhe aſſumed 
that fatal name, it muſt have been 
next to impoſſible for her to have 
preſerved that degree of compoſure 
neceſſary to diſcharge the common 
duties of life; and much more pro- 
bable that reaſon, affrighted at the 
horrid proſpect, had taken at once a 
final leave, and left her mind a me- 
nn 


Among the follies of macdios 
there is ſcarce any ſo unaccountable as 
the ſtrong deſire, that almoſt univer- 
fally prevails, of foreſeeing thoſe 
events, which the entire ignorance 


half the felicity of to-day, I any con- 
vinced, is 'owing to the uncertainty 
oy of 
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of to-morrow. Where the change of 
circumſtances is to be diſadvanta- 
geou-:, the caſe is too plain to admit 
of uſpute; but on the contrary ſuppo- 
ſition, the fact may be proved equal - 
ly. true. So very imperfect is the 
higheſt degree of happineſs attainable 
here, that hope is abſolutely neceſſary 
to render life ſupportable- even in its 
beſt ſtate ; ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
it may be ſaid, is the well grounded 
hope of more perfect and permanent 
felicity beyond the grave, which a vir- 
tuous conduct will afford; and conſe- 
quently, that ſuppoſing a man poſſeſ- 
ſed of all he could wiſh for upon'earth, 
he would receive a double ſatisfaction 
from the certainty of continuing exactly 
in the ſame ſtate, to the end of his du- 
ration here; However plauſible this ar- 
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ment may found, obſervation and ex- 
perience will prove its falacy. 


To have nothing more to deſire is, 
in other words, to loſe the power of 
enjoying what we poſſeſs; ſome 
degree of uncertainty at the cloſe of 
every evening what the enſuing day 
may produce, is in every ſtate of life 
neceſſary to animate that ſort of deſire, 
which enlivens every pleaſure; and, 
therefore, to ſet out in the world 
with a perfect knowledge of all that 
was to happen to ourſelves in it, 
would be the greateſt of all mis- 
fortunes, and the bane of all temporal 
felicity ; every pleaſing motive to ac- 
tion muſt ceaſe, and the mind una- 
voidably fink into an indolence and 


— chat would ſoon take from 


it 
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it even. the power of enjoyment. Not. 
only hope, but even ſuch a portion of 
fear, or rather apprehenſion, as muſt 
reſult from the bare poſſibility of a de- 
priyation of the good we poſſeſs, is 
here neceſlary to keep alive that ſenſe 
of every bleſſing which alone can en- 
able us to ſet a juſt value upon it. 
Very rare are the inſtances of perſons 
who have attained the ſummit of their 
wiſhes, but among thoſe few, who 
have been what the world calls thus 
fortunate, did you ever meet with, 
or hear of one who did not find him- 
ſelf leſs happy after the poſſeſſion, than 
in the purſuit of the point in view.— 
Needs there a ſtronger proof that hope, 
fear, and uncertainty, are ingredients 
without which the compoſition of hu- 
man happineſscan never be formed, yet 

— theſe 
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theſe are generally thought unſur- 
mountable obſtacles to it ; how weak 
and fallible is human judgment! and 
how much more wiſely has the author 
of nature contrived for us, than we 
ſhould have done for ourſelves, had 
the direction of events been left in 
our hands. Happy only is that man 
who is perfectly ſatisfied with all the 
diſpenſations of heaven, and regards 
himſelf as in the hands of a benevo- 
lent father, whoſe tender affection 
will forever lead him to what his un- 
erring judgment knows to be beſt for 
his children. This principle once 
firmly eſtabliſhed in the mind, puts 
it out of the power of temporal evils 
to make us wretched, and we may 
be ſecure of travelling on to our jour - 
ney's end, however rough the road, 
with 
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with'eaſe and contentment : Tis this 
which has ſupported my friend thro' 
innumerable misfortunes that would 
elſe have long ſince ſunk her to the 
grave, and ſhe now receives the re- 
ward of an abſolute reſignation to the 
divine will, in the moſt perfect hap- 
pineſs that can be enjoyed upon earth, 
amidſt the ſociety of a few virtuous 
and ſenſible friends moſt tenderly be- 
loved, and to whom ſhe is equally 
Gat - | 


Notwithſtending I have a perfet 
remembrance of Mrs. P——'s whole 
hiſtory, yet the little application that 
is neceſſary to methodiſe it with ſome 
fort of connection, joined to the un- 
avoidable effects of dwelling continu- 
ally on a very unpleaſing train of 

__ thought 
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thought, has, I believe, encreaſed 
that nervous head-ach I have been 
ſome years ſubje& to. The good 
doctor, whoſe judgment my own ex- 
perience has ſo often authenticated, 
has juſt been with me, he ſays, that 
a total relaxation, if poſſible, from all 
kind of thought is for ſome time ſo 
neceſſary, that if I will not be pre- 
| vailed on to lay aſide my pen and my 
books, he muſt have. them removed 
by force of arms; to fave him this 
trouble I have - promiſed a voluntary 
compliance, and in purſuance of his 
advice am to idle. away a few weeks 
at Scarborough ; but will not ſet out 
before I receive your anſwer, as I am 
not without hopes that you may be 
perſuaded to accompany me; and 
flatter myſelf, that to you, my dear 

madam, 


Ef .J 
madam, I cannot urge a more power- 
ful argument than the ſincere aſſur- 
ance that nothing would ſo much con- 
tribute towards the perfect recovery 


of my health as the ſociety of a friend 
ſo ineſtimably dear to 


Your affectionate, &c. 


LE T- 
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„I. R. Mar R R. III. 


To Mr. B 


| Dear Sir, 

T was by mere accident, that I 
received your two laſt letters un- 
opened, and I muſt begin this by 
chiding you for being fo careleſs in 
the direction, notwithſtanding I had 
told you that ſome others had met 
with a contrary fate by being carried 
to a perſon of the ſame name in my 
neighbourhood ; neither is this all I 
have to find fault with you for ; your 
late behaviour at —— (fo thoroughly 
inattentive to all the punCtilio's that 
you ought here particularly to have 
remember d which has this moment 
been told me) is yet more blameable. 


Do 


N 

Do not wrap yourſelf up ſo much in 
philoſophical contemplations, as to be 
above a neceſſary regard to the com- 
mon occurrences and duties of life. 
There are but few young Men to 
whom ſuch acaution would be neceſſary 
I will acknowledge that you have 
choſen the better part, but let me add 
in the words of the ſame perſon on 
another occaſion, Theſe things ought 
you to have done, and not left the 
other undone. 


Ls am \pleaſed with the account of 
the rational manner in which you 
paſs your time—had 2 man nothing 
elſe to do in life but to improve his 
mind and pleaſe himſelf, ſuch a fitu- 
ation would be by far the moſt eli- 
. 

other 
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other duties to be diſcharged, though 
theſe vary according to the different 
ranks and views of mankind, yet all 
have ſome that cannot be. diſpenſed 
with, and which it ought to be their 
principal care to qualify themſelves 
for the diſcharge of. 


Tis high time for you, my good 
friend, to quit retirement and books, 
and to bend your ſtudies towards 
men and manners; theſe are never to 
be known by report ; we muſt mix 
amongſt men to acquire any uſeful 
we ſee of the world, the more cauſe, 
perhaps, may we find to diſlike it. 
lice, and falſchood too generally pre- 
vail.— Fools are the dupes of knaves, 

2 honeſty 


1 
honeſty is made the prey of craft; 
the good daily ſuffer from the defigns 
of the bad; the tich oppreſs che poor; 
the poor revile the rich, and general 
diſcontent ſeems to reign amongſt all 
ranks of men. Sincerity is become 
an empty name, and offers of friend- 
ſhip but unmeaning ſounds, which 
cuſtom and common conſent have 
made it eſteem'd a mark of ignorant 
innocence to place any confidence 
In. 


Bauch is the world on whoſe public 
ſtage you are haſtening; how neceſſary 
therefore is a competent knowledge 
of it to guard againſt the ſurrounding = 
evils that muſt be encounter d. Books 
are hete of but little-ufe ; experience 
only -can teach- this intricate ſeience, 
| without 
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without which the beſt underſtanding, 


and. the brighteſt genius will never 
make it's way to the eſteem of more 
than the diſcerning few, who only 
can do juſtice to intrinſic merit. 


Quit therefore your fovarita ſtudies, 
bid adieu to caves and cotages, to 
H——s pleaſing ſhades, and think 
no more of that retirement which, 
now grows every day more prejudicial 
to you, The mind whoſe chief de- 
light conſiſts in the encreaſe of know- 
ledge, and the enjoyment of a rati- 
onal ſociety, is too apt to confine it- 
ſelf within too narrow a ſphere | of 
action, and prefer the pleaſing and 
improving converſation of a few va- 
luable friends to all the hurry, and 
hypocriſy that muſt be encounter din 
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4 public life, dot this diſpoſition i in- 
dilged would in time rob the com- 
mon wealth of all its moſt uſeful 
members. Thoſe who are capable of 
| being ſerviceable to the community 
are indiſpenſably bound to mix in ſo- 
ciety with a view of being ſo ; the 
advantages which may thereby be 
reaped to their private fortune ought 
to be only the ſecondary conſideration; 
for when that unhappily becomes the 
iin "tis the bane of every noble and 
generous ſentiment, Let it be your 
Principal point to make a goed figure 
in the world ; that can only be done 
by a proper diſcharge of all the pri- 
vate, domeſtic, and ſocial duties of 
your ſtation in it; this will ſecure to 
you the eſteem of the wiſe and vir- 


tuous, and you need not then fear ac- 
Vor. IV. — -._—o_ 
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quiring a deſerved fortune, which, 
under proper reſtrictions, is a lauda- 
ble endeavour in any young man who 
is not born to the poſſeſſion of an 
eſtate. 


You are much miſtaken in be- 
lieving that by what you call the fudy 
of hiſtory, you are encreaſing your 
knowledge of men and manners; I 
know ſeveral perſons who are perfect- 
ly acquainted with all the beſt Hiſto- 
ries of every Kingdom in the known 
world, can tell you almoſt every me- 
morable event in every reign, deſcribe 
the views and deſigus of every king, 
and every miniſter that have made any 


great figure, and point out the ſup- 
poſed cauſe of almoſt every Revolu- 
tion that has happen'd ; yet theſe 

People 
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people are totally ignorant of the 
cuſtoms and manners of their own 


country ; acquainted only with books, 
they know not how to mix in conver- 


ſation, or to behave with propriety - 


amongſt men, are the objects of ridi- 
cule in every company, and the con- 
ſtant dupes of all who think it worth 
their while to impoſe upon them; ever 
miſtaking appearances for realities, 
and wholly unaccuſtom'd to the read- 
ing mankind, ſeldom penetrate into 
the motives of actions, or the views 
and defigns of the perſons abqut them: 
his is to be acquired only by the 
ſtudy of men, and ſuch an accu- 
rate obſervation of the general tenor 
of their ations, as may enable us to 
inveſtigate their different characters, 
— G 2 through 
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through a thouſand falſe appearances, 
to the true motives of their conduct 
toward . qurſelves—This knowledge 


you will ſoon find extremely neceſſary 
to you, and ought to loſe no time in 
attaining it; the immenſe advantage 


you will reap from the acquiſition will 
more. than repay the trouble it may 
colt you. . 


With regard to the uſe that may be 
made of reading hiſtory, I will give 


you the ſentiments of a gentleman, 


whoſe ſuperior underſtanding and ac- 
curate judgment juſtly place him in the 
firſt claſs of human beings, by encloſ- 
ing a letter he wrote many years ago 
on the ſubject; you will there ſee all 


that is to be expected from the know- 


ledge of hiſtory, and the moſt proper 


method 
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method of reading it to advantage 
pointed out with that ſtrength and per- 
ſpecuity, which is the characteriſ- 
tic of every thing he writes: This 
will be more uſeful to you than a vo- 
lame of my compoſing. 


I thank you for the poetical part of 
your epiſtle * which is pretty. Your 
genius wants juſt that ſort of cultiva- 
tion you are giving to the ſpot de- 
feribed ; the flowers in either loſe half 
their beauty from being too much 
crouded, which produces a general 
confuſion, The greateſt difficulty 
you will find in forming elegant com- 
poſitions will be that of confining 
your Imagination within proper 
Þapnds, and lopping off every ſhoot, 

18 G 3 that 
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1 
that, however beautiful in itſelf, ſe- 
parately conſidered, tends only to ob- 


ſtru the general beauty of.the whole. 
You know you are never to expect 
flattery from me but will always haye 
my real ſentiments with that perfect 
freedom which becomes my profeſ- 
ſions of being, 


My dear Sir, 


Your ſincere friend, &c. 


On 
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On the reading of hiſtory by 


A I find that you are of late 
; A hiſtorically inclined, I will adapt 
my correſpondence to your preſent 
turn, and throw out ſome thoughts to 
you upon the ſubject of that ſtudy, 
which will ſerve to fill my paper at 
leaſt, if they ſhould fail of amuſing 
or inſtructing you. I have call'd it a 
ſtudy, but in this place I ſhould rather 
have given it the name of amuſe- 
ment, for tho' it is one of the moſt 
rational and improving kind, it ſhould 
ſtill with you be an amuſement, and 
nothing deeper, 


ax 
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- This naturally enough leads me to 
reflect on the different purpoſes of 
reading hiſtory, and the different me- 


thods which ſhould be purſued by 


different people in their application to 
it. But before I proceed I muſt con- 
feſs to you that I feel myſelf in a 
ſcrape. I have heedleſsly entered a 
labyrinth, and ſhall not eaſily find the 
right way thro' it, tho' a right way 
I know there is. The ſubject is a 
very ſerious one, and if I was at all 
equal to it, I am ſure I ſhall notdoit 
Juſtice in this extempore method of 
writing, and the haſte of a fiee and 
fj 1endly correſpondence. 


If ſtateſmen, ſoldiers, divines, idle 
men, and women read hiſtory, 'do 
you think that they ſhould purſue the 

ſame 
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fame method in their reading ? The 


ſudject is ſtill the fame; copious with 


many ſources of improvement; and 


hiſtory by thoſe who are caught with 
ſounds, and build a very tottering way 
of thinking upon the ſandy founda- 
tions of hearſay, and common opi- 


nion. Amongſt the many readers of 


hiſtory compriſed under the characters 
above mentioned, if any one reads 
with other intentions than thoſe of 
becoming wiſer and better, his labour 
is loſt, his time is thrown away. If 
the political parts of hiſtory are pe- 
culiarly the province of a ſtateſman's 
attention, the ſacred and military parts 
ought ta be ſo of the two next cha- 
raters 1 have mentioned, and tho 
there ſeems to be nothing left ſor the 

two 


hiſtory will always be looked upon as 
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two laſt upon my liſt, I am far from 
thinking the harveſt they may reap 
from this field of ſcience leſs valuable 
than what is already diſpoſed of. 
People in public characters, have or 
ought to have, a double confideration : 
They are to make themſelves wiſer 
and better, perhaps leſs for their own 
fakes than for that of the public, 
and therefore their chief attention 


ſhould be aimed, nay confined to the 


improvement of that branch in which 
they ſerve. The far greater part of 
the community, who have no other 
public duty incumbent on them than 
that of making themſelves good and 
honeſt citizens, and virtuous members 
of ſociety, may, by attaching them- 
ſelves particularly to none of theſe 


branches, gather the quinteſſence of 


all, 
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all, and enjoy, nay diftuſe in ſpecu- 
lative knowledge, and improvement, 
What for them is unneceſſary to ma- 
ture into practice. In ſhort philoſophy 
ſhould be the purſuit of theſe free 
agents, and if hiſtory be their occu- 
pation they ſhould apply to it with a 
philoſophical ſpirit. I think lord Bo- 
lingbroke ſays ſomewhere that b:/fory 
is philoſophy teaching by examples; and 
certain it is that it abounds with ex- 
amples, (whether truly or falſely drawn 
it is not our. buſineſs to enquire) the 
contemplation of which and the de- 
ſire of emulating them muſt produce 
the moſt ſubſtantial, and ſalutary 
effects. This, therefore, is the kind 
of hiſtorical reading I would recom- 
mend to you, and it is that kind for 
which you are moſt formed, Search 

not 
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not in theſe books the knowledge of 
the world, and of mankind ; The 


knowledge of hiſtory is ſecondary, 
and only a means by which a good 
and ſound judgment may be better 
enabled to draw its concluſions, and 
form its opinions. Diſſect hiſtory as I 
have already done in ſome degree, and 
you'll find its different parts producing 
different effects. Examine, for ex- 
ample, that branch of it which ought 
to be the ſtudy of a ſtateſman, and my 
argument holds good no longer. It 
is politics he would learn, and there 
is (in conjunction with the world 
and practice) the proper ſchool for 
them. The cauſes and effects in this 
particular ſcience are often far remoy- 
ed, and a foundation may be laid in 


one reign the event and conſequence 


of 
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of which might not appear till centu- 
ries after. To ſee this, and to im- 
prove from it, muſt be by the aſſiſt- 
ance of hiſtory; no man's experience 
can ſuffice to the attainment of this 


knowledge, nor can the world alone, 


that ſpace of it which the life of one 
man occupies, afford ſufficient inſtan- 
ces to form a politician. What has 
been ſaid of this article will, with very 
little alteration, likewiſe hold good in 
religion and military knowledge, but 
by no means in what is generally un- 
derſtood by the knowledge of men 
and the world. This, not to mention 
the oppoſite and contradi man- 
ners, and turn of different nations, 
varies even in the ſame country, and, 
in one century, affords you examples, 
which, even in the next, you find to 
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be no longer the produce of the ſame 


ſoil. Judge therefore, if theſe are the 
means of acquiring the knowledge of 
the age you live in. I may in anſwer 
be told, that mankind have ever been 
ſabject to the ſame paſſions, that vir- 
tue and vice have always been the 
ſame ; and that avarice, and diſhoneft 
ambition have thro' all ages been as 
fatal to particular ſtates, as wiſdom, 
courage, and difintereſtedneſs' have 
been inſtrumental in ſaving others. 
This muſt be allowed, but who is ſo 
raw as to want to be informed of it? 
Theſe great outlines of characters can 
never aftord the knowledge we are 
debating upon. Who is ſo ignorant 
as not to know that a man is com- 
poſed of a head, a body, arms, legs, 
&c? and yet how ſew are there who 

| are 
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are aquainted with the ſecret ſprings 
of action and motion, thoſe nice and 
aſtoniſhing parts of our frame, with- 
out which thoſe external and obvious 
would be a rude and helpleſs maſs ! 
I need not tell you how fine and deli- 1 
cate the particles are which conſtitute {| 
the difference of characters, nor need I 
ſhow you the abſurdity of looking for 
them in hiſtory, when it is ſo difficult 
for the moſt penetrating eye to catch 
them, even in real life. Written ex- 
ample is more prevalent than precept, 
ſay ſome, and therefore hiſtory is 
more improving than philoſophy. If 
in a very complying mood, I ſhould 
once make this conceſſion, I ſhall in- 
ſiſt on its conſequence, rob written 
example of its uſurped powers, and 
give them to real and natural exam- 

ple. 
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ple. What are characters in hiſtory but 
copies, and generally very imperſect 
and partial copies, of what we have eve- 
ry day before our eyes, and who can be 
mad enough to ſtudy the one, who 
has conſtant opportunities of diving in- 
to the other? As far, however, as imi- 
tation goes, they are both excellent : 
I have ſaid it above, it matters not 
how like the picture be, provided it 
be good and worthy to be followed; 
it is knowledge only, and not imita- 
tion that I debate upon, and [ muſt 
ſtill inſiſt that though biſtory might 
abound in characters which Selerys 
imitation, and with inſtances of vice 
to excite our abhorrence, yet it is not 


from hence that the knowledge | of 


mankind is to be learnt ; biſtory is 
only a ſecondary afliſtant, and t 2 


genius 


# ® 
griios is in this purſuit, of little or no 
advantage. 


I chink I ſaid ſome where in the courſe 
of this letter (and, if I did, I am in- 
clined to retract my ſaying) that men 
of buſineſs, and thoſe in any particu- 
lar calling ſhould confine themſelves 
to thoſe branches of hiſtory which re- 
late immediately to their ſeveral func- 
tions. As the world goes, it would 
be well if they did even that, but 
upon a little more reflection I think 
it were to be wiſhed that they would 
catry their ſtudy a little farther. You 
will gueſs that I am hankering after 
my favorite miſtreſs, philoſophy, and 
T muſt own that Icould wiſh, for the 
ſake of the world, that the governors 
of i it would 'mix ſome of that philoſo- 
Vot. IV. H phical 
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phical ſpirit I have recommended to, 
you, with the ſpirit of knowledge with 
which they generally apply to the ſtu- 
dy in queſtion. A man cannot be 
great till he is good, tho he were bu- 
ried in honours, and I fear that know- 
ledge alone, procured with the ſpirit» 
and for the purpoſes it generally is, 
will never produce both thoſe qualifi-. 
cations, In ancient times the great 
men retired from the world to fit 
the mſel ves for the government of it, 
and became philoſophers before they 
attempted to be ſtateſmen. Nature, 
mathematics, morals and religion were 
their purſuit, and by inuring them- 
ſelves to ſolitude, filence, and con- 
templation, they calmed their paſhons 
and attained to ſuch a pitch of true 
heroiſm and generoſity, that no world- 


ly 
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iy confidetations could turn them 
from the intereſt of the public, and 
the ſervice of the common wealth they 
lived in. Philip of Macedon (of 
whom you have read) was inflebted 
to the ſchool 'of Pythagoras for thoſe 
virtues which made him ſo eſtimable, 
and thoſe conqueſts which gained him 
ſuch veneration, and indeed it is by 
nbd means a clear caſe that his ſon 
would have eclipſed him without his 
own' affiſtance ; It is obvious that he 
muſt have contributed greatly to his 
ſucceſſes, which, and indeed the 
foundation of the Macedonian Mo- 
narchy, muſt in a great meaſure have 
been owing to the well diſciplined ar- 
my which Philip left. Alexander too 
was educated by Ariſtotle ; and Alci- 
um and Xenophon (the latter of 
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whom was conſurpmate i in the diffe- 


rent characters of a ſoldier, a Nateſ- 
man and a philoſopher) were diligent 
diſciples of Socrates. Ta theſe I may 
juſtly add a very modern example of 
the advantages which ariſe from the 
improvement of that turn of thought, 
which to you I need not deſcribe, 
The king of Pruſſia is not naturally 
the hero he has made himſelf. . By 
the force of that kind of application 
which affects the heart perhaps more 
than the head (and which is viſible in 
every thing he ſays, writes, and does) 
he firſt conquered himſelf before he 
ſubdued his enemies ; and tho' we in 
bumble life have no ſuch enemies to 
combat, believe me, we may reap as 
many advantages as Pruſſia has done, 
from elfeQing that Grit and moſt ind 

terial 
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terial conqueſt. A ſhallow moraliſt 
would, perhaps, on reading this, think 
me either very inſincere, or much alter- 
ed, and would not fail to ſuppoſe that I 
am preaching up abſtinence of all 
kinds, comprehending no other vic- 
tory over ourſelves than that over our 
appetites, | Alas, how much pity do 
ſuch conquerors deſerve, whilſt in the 
midſt of their boaſted triumphs, they 
are miſerable {laves to a thouſand weak 
prejudices! Theſe, however friendly 
their appearance, are our moſt formi- 
dable enemies, and as 1 chink I ſee 
them in dreadful line of battle ſtretched 
over many quires of paper, 1 ſhall not 
at preſent draw up my forces againſt 
them, at leaſt not venture 2a pitched 
battle with theſe i in glorious | weapons 

H z of 
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of vain and unmanly controverſy, but 
to return to our ſubject. 


If you are inclined to purſue hiſtory, 
I dare ſay you would chuſe to do it 
with ſome regularity and method, 
without which you'll loſe great part 
of the pleaſure and advantage of it. 
If you. truſt to the many pedants who 
haye taken great pains to ſave us 
trouble (as they pretend). and who 
have publiſhed. volume upon volume, 
under the title of Method of Reading 
Hiſtory, your whole Life would be 
taken up in making yourſelf miſtreſs 
of the ſtydies which are only prepara- 
tory to it. A degree of geography is 
abſolutely neceſſary, and ſo it is of 
chronology; but to be as well ac- 
— with this laſt ſcience, as 
theſe 
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theſe people would pretend is neceſſa- 
ry, you muſt be deep in aſtronomy, 
and to be deep in that you muſt be 
deep in geometry, and ſeveral branches 
of mathematics, with all the arithme- 
tic that's neceſſary to them. In ſhort, 
people of the world are the beſt ad- 
viſers for thoſe of their own fort, but 
as few. of them are capable, and thoſe 
by no means inclined to write treatiſes 
of this kind we muſt be fatisfied with 
the lights and affiſtance we have. I 
ſee not, however, why we ſhould not 
help each other as well as we can, 
without becoming authors. Conſider, 
therefore, well whether you will fol- 
low a regular plan of hiſtory, and give 
yourſelf ſome little trouble to prepare 
yourſelf for reading it with advantage, 
and 1 will do my endeavour to make 
H 4 it 
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it as eaſy to you as poſſible. The taſk 
will be a difficult one, and perhaps 
beyond my powers, but it will be a 
very agreeable one to me on your ac- 
count, and no trifling advantage on 
my own. 


After this long ſcrawl you'll not be 
ſorry to be releaſed, nor to ſay the 
truth, am I ſorry to be arrived at laſt 
to that part of my letter where general 
cuſtom, and that only, makes it ne+ 
ceſſary that I ſhould. repeat to you, | 
my dear friend, that I am | 
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Your's, &. 


LET. 


LITER N. 
To Loui. 


can never be unwilling to comply 
wich any requeſt of yours, my dear 
Loviſa, but little more can be added 
to the general directions my laft con- 
tain'd, and your own good judgment 
will ſuggeſt all that is neceflary without 
any aſſiſtance. It will ar once occur 
to you that as opinions can as eaſily 
be made habitual as cuſtoms, it is a 
matter of great moment, to give an 
early habit of thinking rightly, and 
that this will more effectually be done 
by the general tenor of the converſa- 
tions that paſs in the hearing of chil- 
dren, 


I 
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dren, than by any particular inſtruc- 
tions addreſs d to themſelves: Thus, 
for inſtance, | if they always hear 
cleanlineſs mention'd as a matter of 
eſſential conſequence, finery with con- 
tempt, and thoſe people ſpoken of 
as inſignificant triflers who diſcover 
any regard to the ſhew of dreſs, they 
will. inſenfibly, acquire a habit of 
eſteeming cleanlineſs the only materia] 
part of their own dreſs, without paying 
any ſort of attention to the oruaments 
of it. I have ſeen the effect of this 
method in a child who at four years 
old gravely cenſured: the weakneſs of 
a, perſon's judgment that had admired 
his new buckles. In the ſame man- 
ner benevolence to mankind, com- 
paſſion toward the brute, and inſect 
creation, and eyery other good prin- 

ciple 
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0m be implanted in infanc 
MITES improved and ee 
in the mind, till right opinions 
are ſo habitually rooted as to influence 
every part of the conduct through all 
future life; which is ſeldom, if ever 
elloted by formal procepte and grave 
WP What children imbibe 
by accident from the ſentiments of 
_ 4 make a ſtronger and 
2 g impreſſion than any leſ- 
which appear to be intended 
peculiarly for themſelves; this may 
2 be owing to the conſtrained 
ttention required in the latt 
whereas in the former it is — 
luntary, and, if not checked, will 
yg — their natural curi- 
this curioſity, properly mana- 


ged, is the beſt ground you can have 


to 
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te work upon, yet T have often with 
concern heard children fo ſeverely re- 
ptimanded for it as to make them 
afraid of ſeeming to hear the conver- 
ſations that paſſed in their preſence; 
on the contrary, not the leaſt notice 
ſhould apparently be taken of their 
attention, while every thing ſaĩd be- 
fore them ſhould be regulated by the 
expectation of it: On this account 
chiefly the bringing them into trix d 
company is injurious, as the contruti- 
ety of opinions will be apt to confuſe 
their minds, which, to be advanta- 
geouſſy form'd, muſt be uſed to a per- 
fect ſameneſs of ſentiment in all whom 
they converſe with,” or are attended 
by; here alſo the great difficulty is to 
meet with ſervants who will min utely 
obſerve every direQioh "giver them; 

which 
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which si a paint of ſo much conſe- 
quence as to deſerve the utmoſt care ; 
you will here ſee the neceſſity of ex- 
tending your inſtructions to them even 
te the moſt trifling circumſtances, that 
nothing may be left to their own judg- 
ment, which can never be depended 
on, and that thoſe ſervants who par- 
ticularly belong to the nurſery ſhould 
only be admitted into it, nor on any 
occaſion others be allowed to converſe 
with them there, for reaſons too ob- 
vious to need repeating. 


The impropriety of one cuſtom 
may not, perhaps from its being ſo 
general, occur to you with all the 
ſtrength it deſerves; I mean that of 
promiſing wives and huſbands as a 
diſtant reward for the good behaviour 

of 
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of children ; to which may be added 
the no leſs abſurd practice of teaching 
them to give each other that appella- 
tion almoſt as ſoon as they can ſpeak, 
I believe, my dear Louiſa, you need 
only reflect ſeriouſly upon the effect 
this muſt neceſſarily have on their 
young minds, and on the conſequen- 
ces that may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
follow from it, to ſuggeſt to yourſelf 
all I could ſay on the ſubject. Your 
judgment is ſufficient to direct you in 
all the new relations you are entering 
upon, and your invariable inclination 
to diſcharge your duty will ſecure a 
conſtant attention to the dictates of it . 
nor have I the leaſt doubt of your 
ſetting an example, in every reſpect, 
worthy of imitation, and conſequently 
of your enjoying through life as great 
a 


FY WE 
a.ſhare of happineſs as this imperfect 
ſtate can admit of, to be encreaſed 
only by that unalterable felicity be- 
yond the praye, which muſt be the 
reward of virtues like your's— This 
opinion continually affords the ſincereſt 
pleaſure to 


Your affectionate, &c. 
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The W of Air nente 
4 continued. 


_ will I fear be very Aficult-- to 

give you a juſt idea of the manner 
in which theſe ſuperior beings perform 
their uſual operations, as any deſcrip- 
tion will be far from adequate to the 
ſubjet—burt ſhall do my beſt, 


I have already told you that matter 
obſtructs not their paſſage, for when- 
ever there is a neceſſity to impart to 
the mind of man any particular train 
of thought, they convey themſelves 
directly to the ſenſory, and there im- 
preis ideas by preſenting them tegu- 
larly claſs d: Theſe are received much 


in the ſame manner by the mind, as 
thoſe 


ig 

thoſe convey d by the organs of fight 
from the arrengement of letters on a 
book to a perſon who is reading. 
Such impreſſions can be ſucceſſively 
changed, quick as thought ; the mind 
is paſſive in the reception, but per- 
fely free and active in the choice 
either to adopt or reject them, their 
ſtrength depends on the continuance 
or repetition of the ſame repreſenta- 
tions, and in caſes of great moment 
the guardian power never fails to give 
theſe all the force they can receive, 
conſiſtent with that perfect freedom 
of will which it is not * 
to infringe. 


- know got whether I have ex- 


plain d myſelf intelligibly, but can- 
Vol., IV. I not 
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not find words that will more nearly 
convey the idea I wiſh to impart. 


The good Rodolphus was a pleaſing 
contraſt to thoſe I had been juſt ex- 
amining—To the moſt refined and 
philoſophic notions of the beauty of 
truth, virtue, and moral fitneſs ; was 
join d that exalted piety which is pe- 
culiar to the chriſtian ſyſtem, I wiſh'd 


to ſee the retroſpect of his life, and 


found it inſtantly preſented on my 


When very young, religion ap- 
We to him an affair of too much 
conſequence to be taken upon truſt, 
or determined by education ; this led 
him to a migute enquiry, into the 
evidences of every ſyſtem. that. pre- 
| tended 
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tended to a divine authority; the re- 
ſalt of which was a firm belief of the 
chriſtian diſpenſation; not what is 
now commonly called chriſtianity ; 
but that original inſtitution, pure, 
and unmix'd with all the corruptions 
ſince introduced by it's miſtaken, or 
deſigning profeſſors. The ceremonies 
enjoined by men, he had no faith in, 
but thought it right to conform to 
them, rather than diſturb the minds 
of thoſe who, from a confuſed con- 
nection of ideas, were unable to le- 
parate the wheat fram the chaff; An 
accurate obſervation had convinced 
him that the inferior claſs of mortals 
were incapable of comprebending the 
ſublime ſpicit of true religion; and, 
canſequently,- that to ' ſuch, forms 
were ſe FRY ſerviceable ; on this 


I 2 Account 


1 


Account he regularly conform'd to 


the-eſtabliſh'd cuſtoms, but never pre- 
tended to lay any ſtreſs on them to 


thoſe he knew were able to diſcern 


the ſubſtance from the ſhadow, far- 


ther than the influence of example. 


He choſe a religious habit believing 
it would enable him to be moſt uſe- 
ful-to ſociety. By intrinſic merit and 
univerſal eſteem he had riſen to the 
higheſt dignities in the church, and 
not only diſcharged the duties of his 
function in a manner that did honour 


to His profeſſion, but was ſo ſtrict in 


bis obſervation of the conduct and 
chatacters of all the clergy under his 
juriſdiction, that it produced a general 
reformation in their behaviour as far 


as his influence extended. In the 


—— — courſe 
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courſe of a long life many benefices' 
had fallen to his fifpoſal, all theſe 
were beſtowed on men every way 
qualified for the office, nor could any 
intereſt procure from him a living for 
a man whoſe life correſponded not in 
every reſpect with his profeſſion, He 
had long enjoyed large revenues, lived 
at a ſmall expence ; -on this account 
was by fome ſuſpected of avarice and 
ſuppoſed to have amaſs'd great ſums 
of money, which was the only blemiſh 
that ſeemed to ſhade the brightneſs of 
his character; I had been myſelf apt 
to give into this opinion, notwith- 
ſtanding my knowledge of ſome very 
great acts of public charity, that ap- 
pear d incompatible with ſuch a diſ- 
poſition; in the ſueceſſion of events 
5 _ now preſented. themſelves regu / 
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larly to my view; in the order they 
had occured, I ſaw. with ſhame the 
injuſtice. theſe unworthy ſentiments, 
had done him, It had been, his con- 
ſtant cuſtom to appropriate a certain 
fum for his own annual expences, 
thoſe extraordinary occaſions his pub- 
lic character had ſometimes made 
neceſſary; this ſum was triflimg com- 
refidue had been employ d in the re- 
lief and ſupport of the diſtreſt d and 
d eſtitute: I favy. with aſtoniſtinent 
vvhote troops of orphans that had been 
edatated and placed oat to. different 
employmere at his expence, and 
were nbw'beebme wictul und foarithe 
ty members Uf ſocirty. Whole fe- 
MES 4 had 
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had been reduced to the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs and miſery, reſtored by his bounty 
to their former comfortable ſtate, and 
enabled to continue their ſeveral oc- 
eupations. It would take a volume to 
recount the inſtances of this nature 
which my mirrour preſented, I ſhalj 
relate only one that-particularly ſtruck 


When Rodolphus was very young 
he contracted anintimacy with a youth 
whoſe name was Lodivico ; they were 
of the ſame ſtanding at the univerſity, 
proſecuted their ſtudies together, and 
came away from them at the ſame time; 
the continuance of this intimacy gave 
Lodivico frequent opportunities of 
ſeeing the ſiſter of Rodolphus; whole 
beauty and various accompliſhments 
bu 14 ſoon 
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ſooh made an entire conqueſt over his 
heart. He aſk'd her in marriage of 
her father who had no objection to 
the propoſals. but left the deciſion 
wholly to his daughter. Sbe was at 
the ſame time addreſſed by a young 
gentleman whoſe fortune and family 
were ſo nearly equal that no prefe- 
rence could on that account be given 
to either, and not being biaſed by any 
particular inclination, was only deſi- 
rous of making the moſt prudent 
choice. She had a high opinion of 
her brother's judgment, and conſulted 
him upon the occaſion. Rodolphus 
was much embarraſſed between his 
friendſhip for Lodivico, and regard 
for his fiſter's welfare; the latter 
however appearing to him an affair of 
the moſt importance, he at length 

3 — gav e 
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gave his opinion, though with great 
reluctance, in favour of the other 
ſuitor, whaſe diſpoſmion and temper 
were much more likely to enſure do- 
meſtic happineſs; this occaſion d the 
diſmiſſion of his friend, who from 
that moment became his implacable 
enemy; found means of injuring 
him very materially with his father; 
induſtriouſſy propagated reports inju- 
rious to his character, which in the 
early part of life proved very diſad- 
vantageous to him; and endeavoured, 
by every poſſible method, to hinder - 
thoſe. preſerments his known merit 
afterwards obtain d-. The good Ro- 
dolphus bore this treatment with the 
utmoſt patience; and compoſure; and 
felt much more concern to find his 
friend; who had really many valuable 

* qualities, 
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qualities, capable of indulging ſo un- 


juſt and implacable a reſentment, 
than he could have ſuffer d from any 
Sr roar 
of to himſelf, 


Lodiviee's hatred to the brother 
abated not with his affection to the 
ſiſter; the former continued equally 
ſtrong after the latter had given place 
to a new paſſion for the daughter of 
an opulent merchant, hom he ob- 
tain d in marriage; and, after the 
death of her father, carried on the 
fame. profeſſion very ſucceſsfully for 
ſome years; when, by various-acci- 
dents chat it is needleſs to repeat, he 
wes entirely ruined ; all his effects 
were ſeiz d, which being inſuſſicient 
o nn debt, he was reduced; 

with 
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with 4 wiſe and ſive children, ta a 
ſtate of beggary. : Rodolphus imtmne- 
affairs, and as ſoon ab he had diſco- 
vered what was owing to his creditors 
ſent him a ſufficient ſum not only to 
diſcharge all his debts, but to enable 
him to commence his former occupa- 
gon, and managed the matter with 
that care and fecrecy that Lodovico 
never knew from whom he had re- 
e RIO = 


Whether his 3 of Rosel 
phus led him to believe he was the 
ohly man capable of ſo great an act 
of. generelity, or whether his migfors 
brought him to a ſenſe of the injuſ- 
tice done to his friend 4know not, but 
„u. the 
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the firſt uſe he made of liberty was 
to throw himſelf at his feet and im- 
plore forgiveneſs with the fincereſt 
contrition for his paſt ill uſage. - The 
good man embraced him with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs, welcom'd his re- 
turning friendſhip, deſired the inter- 
ruption of it might be buried in eter- 
nal oblivion; and rejoiced with him 
at the happy deliverance from his late 
diſtreſs, in a manner that would have 
taken off, even from a ſuſpicion chat 
he had been — at all N 
to it. 8 


- Lodioico by this- bounty: avi his 
own ſucceeding induſtry. retrieved: his 
fortune, and lived to provide hand- 
ſomely for his whole family. The 
N of this ſtory, by which 
12) the 
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the generoſity of the action was: fo pe: 
culiarly heighten'd, affected me fo 
ſtrongly, that I could not allow my- 
ſelf to deprive you of the pleaſure of 


a particular recital, by paſſing it over 
in common with others of the ſame 
nature. In like manner I found this 
excellent man had been always care- 
ful to conceal thoſe inſtances of bene- 
volence that did honour to human na- 
ture, and content with the approba- 
tion of his own conſcience modeſtly 
declined the praiſe his virtue deſerved, 


Quick as the ſucceſſion of events 
paſs'd on my mirrour my faculties 
were ſo enlarged by the removal of 
the uſual incumbrance of matter, that 
1 found no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing at once the whole hiſtory of a 


long 
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long life, without either loſing the 


minuteſt circumſtance, ar intercapting 
my attention to the converſation of 
the perſons before me, but the dif- 
ference 1 now feel in myſelf convinces 
me that your attention may very pro- 
bably have been ſo much taken up by 
this little relation as to have laſt the 
remembrance where we begen it, 
ſhall therefore remind you chat it was 
while Rodolphus was converſing with 
the two fathers that I examined the 
fation was for ſome time carried on 
with as much hypocriſy an their parts 
as real. piety on his; the ſuperior, ſen- 
fable of the great advantage that 
might acrue ſrom the ſanction of Ro- 
dolphus s copcurrence in the ſcheme 
| 1 
what 


8 
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what manner to engage him in it, 
which was inſtantly ſeconded by the 
malignant ſpirits who preſented a plan 
ſo artfully form'd, that the good man 
ſeem'd on the point of being deceiv'd 
into a compliance: Alarm'd at the 
danger I thought him in, why, ſaid 
I to my conductor, does not the 
guardian of Rodolphus warn him of 
this villain's artifice? Fear not, re- 
plied he, I have already told you that 
theſe malevolent beings have no pow- 
er to injure, or deceive the good; 
if they here intend it their deſign 
will be defeated—Obſerve the conſe- 
quence—Scarcely were my apprehen- 
fiohs relieved by this aſſurance, when 
the carth again trembled with an agi- 
tation that ſhook the edifice from its 
foundation, in a moment the whole 
| fabric 


| 
| 
|; 
| 


looſened ſtones tumbling in heaps 
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fabric was ſo disjointed that it appeat d 


evidently impoſſible for any be- 
neath the roof to eſcape before its 


fall muſt bury them under the ruins. 


In my firſt emotion, upon ſeeing the 


from the ſummit of the building, [ 


imagin'd myſelf able to reſcue Rodol- 


phus, and ſhould inſtantly have de- 


ſcended with that intention, had I not 


been prevented by my companion, 


who reminded me that thoſe walls 


my ſight Was permitted to penetrate, 
were yet impervious to my body which 


was ſtill mortal, and if on the ſame 


ſpot with thoſe before me would be 


ſubjected to equal danger, without a 
poſſibility of lending them aſſiſtance, 


or even preſerving myſelf; checked 


by this admonition, I waited the ca- 


taſtrophe 
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taſtrophe, with all the grief and anz- 
ety ſuch a ſcene muſt naturally in- 
ſpire nor could help expreſſing my 
belief that the bencyolent . being bad 
been inattentive to his charge, or 
would have endeavoured to prevent a 
yilit, che conſequences of which he 
muſt have foreſeen. .Your opinion, 
ſad my, companion, is premature, 
and your judgment at preſent obſcured 
by. prejudices that will ſoon be remo- 
ved.—Bebold. the event, and obſerve 
attentively the different effects which 
the preſent imminent danger has on 
ferent employment of the attendant 
ſpirits. Here. again I am at a loſs. 
how, to deſcribe to you the particulars 
this ſcene ; for though my enlarged 
apulties at the time Ann obſerved, 

ow; IV. and 


-_ — — ., 
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and perfectiy comprebended every 
motion, and every ſenfation of the ſe 
veral actions inthe ſhort ſpace of a few 
minutes in which the whole paſs'd ; I 
now find it a work of time even to 


recollect and feparate- all thoſe com- 


plicated ideas that were then inſtantiy 
received, without the leaſt degree of 
confufion 3 nor do I know whether 
the powers of language I am maſter 
of will be ſufficient to give you any 
tolerable notion of things that 1 feel 
my own "incapacity to expreſs, not- 
withſtanding the perfectly clear im- 
preſſion — retains of them. 


The apprehenfion ne cb 
the defire of eſcaping from the houfe 


the ſhock on all - who felt it; and 
operated 
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that each, as by common conſent, 
mude towards the ſtairs, - but alaſs ! 
no ſtairs remain d; the ſpace thoſe 
late had occupied was void, and fac 
below the trembling floor appear'd a 
heap. of ruins, from whence alternate 
| clouds of ſmake, and burking flames 
came iſſuing forth in horrible ſuc- 


be effects of this diſcovery were 
men who now every moment expet- 
ed che period of mortality, without 
evon a glimmeting hope of relief. Never 
was there a more ſtriking contraſt ! 
quirtd improvements brighten d at the 
— into an almoſt angelic per- 
E :; 


- o — — —— — 
> = — = * . 
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fection; whilſt on the other, the tin- 
fel'd garb of foul hypocriſy, that fo 
long had undetected paſs'd upon the 
world for real piety, now by deſpair 
thrown off, expoſed to open view the 
dark receſſes of thoſe guilty: boſoms 
it had till then too artfully concealVFd 
not to evade even the ſhadow of ſuſpi.. 
cion : Deceit no longer could avail, 
and every painful ſenſation that op- 
preſs d the mind appear'd. upon their 
brows, in ſuch a medley. of remorſe, 
rage, terror, impiety, 'and deſpair, 
that even Raphael's pencil would in 
.vain have try d to catch a faint reſem- 
blance of the complicated paſſions 
that diſtorted their whole countenan- 
ces! as impoſſible would the great ar- 
tiſt have found it to expreſs the-placid 
ar, the — dignity of manner, 


and 
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and the lively ſenſe of conſcious vir- 
tue, that ſeem'd to beam with more 


than mortal radiance through all the 
features of Rodolphus, when point- 
ing to the dreadful chaſm that might 
have ſtruck terror to the boldeſt heart, 
he ſaid with perfect compoſure.— 
The ſcene is cloſing on us, we are 
call d, my friends, from this ſtage of 
life, may the parts we have acted on 
it be approv d by our heavenly Father 
before whom our diſembadied ſpirits 
will preſently appear! I doubt not 
but the-fincerity of our hearts will be 
favourably accepted, notwithſtanding 
all the imperfections of our conduct. 
An incoherent anſwer, full of all the 
terrors that guilt could inſpire aſto- 
niſhed the good man beyond ex- 
e who had not time to reply 
= K 3 before 
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before the fall of the whole fabric 
overwhelm'd them all in its ruins: 
This cataſtrophe happened within fix 
minutes after the firſt ſhock which it 
may be neceflary to mention, as the 
time I have taken in repeating the in- 
cidents has probably led you to ſup- 
poſe a much longer interval, The 
heap of ſtones and rubbiſh; beneath 
which they were buried, divided them 
from each other as in ſeparate-praves, 
all were mortally wounded, but. nei- 
ther of them kill'd by the fall; the 
friar had receiv'd a contuſion” in his 
head, which ſeem'd to render him 
totally inſenſible, the ſaperior of the 
cohvent, and Rodolphus both retain- 
ed their ſenſes, and were perfectiy 
conſcious of their ſituntiont : I was fo 
wholly occupied in obſervifig their dif- 
ferent 
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ferent ſenſations, and the employment 
of the attendant ſpirits, that I again 


forgot my own mortality, and in at- 
tempting to deſcend nearer to the 
ſcene, was on the point of ſtriking 
againſt the roof of an adjoining 
building with a force that might have 
been fatal to me, had not my watch- 
ful guardian preferved me from the 
danger by ſo ſharp a reproof that I 
was never afterwards guilty of the like 
indiſcretion. 


4 IF as the friar appeared, I 

obſerved that the ſenſory was yet ca- 
pable of receiving impreſſions; but 

the memory being wholly loſt by the 

preſſure on the brain, no power of 
arranging, or retaining them remain d; 
| K 4 the 
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the number of malicious beings en- 
creaſed around him, who diverted 
themſelves by collecting a ſet of the 
moſt horrid and terrifying images that 
could be thrown together, and pre- 
ſenting them to the mind, which 
produced a confus'd apprehenfion of 
impending danger, a ſtrugling attempt 
to fly from it, with a conſcious inabi- 
lity to riſe from the place, or rather a 
perception of reſiſtance ſuperior to 
every effort of motion; this occaſion d 
repeated exertions as painful as they 
were fruitleſs, which appear d like 
ſtrong convulſions and continued with 
but little intermiſſion till the ſoul 
burſting from its confinement to a 
diſorder'd maſs of matter that had 
for a while confin'd all its ideas, re- 


gain'd 
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gain d a clear perception of its fitu- 
ation; and a perfect conſciouſneſs 
of thoſe accumulated crimes which 
now entail'd the moſt poignant an- 


— 
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LETTER V. 
To Mrs. G——, 


HE letter I have juſt received 
from you, my dear madam, 
gives me inexpreſſible pleaſure, as I 
find by it that my endeavours have 
been ſucceſsful to make you thorough- 
ly acquainted with the peculiar cha- 
rater of my friend ; your obſerva- 
tions are perfectly juſt, and I entirely 
agree with you, that notwithſtand- 
ing her youth and natural gaiety of 
heart might have led her, after the 
death of her mother, into many indiſ- 
cretions, yet, if left wholly to herſelf, 
they would never have been of a na- 
ture 
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ture productive of any ſerious ill conſe- 
quences ; nor could any thing, I am 
perſuaded, but the miſtaken and im- 


proper reſtraint that was laid on her 
actions, have poſſibly led her into 
that fatal error, which proved the 
ſource * ſo _ misfortunes, 


ene was certainly a good 
well mcaning woman, but wholly 
unqualified for the management of a 
girl who had a much better under- 
ſtanding than herſelf, ſaw her inabi- 
lity with contempt, and was piqued 
at being ſubjected to a government 
ſhe with too much reaſon deſpiſed, as 

in reality all the meaſures taken were 
evidently wrong. And this, I believe, 
has generally been the caſe with an- 
cient maiden ladies, who have offi- 


ciouſly 
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ciouſly uſurped the management of 
children; a thing quite out of their 
ſphere, and which, of all others, 
they are leaſt fit for. Their igno- 
rance in theſe matters is by no means 
culpable, the fault is only in the in- 
dulgence of that meddling diſpoſition 
which leads them to give their un- 
aſked opinion and advice, where they 
have no buſineſs to interfere, and in 
things wherein they have no judg- 
ment. This is a fault productive of 
ſo many evils in the world, that I can 
hardly allow it to be a pardonable 


One. 


Theſe people are too apt to indulge 
a ſuſpicious temper, and nothing can 
be more injurious to young minds than 
the appearance of ſuſpicion in the per- 


ſons 
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ſons under whoſe direction they are. 


My own obſervations have convinced 
me to a demonſtration, that no girl 
of ſpirit, underſtanding, and genero- 
ſity of temper, was ever guarded from 
any wrong ſtep by having a viſible 
watch ſet upon her actions. That 
lively turn, which is generally deno- 
minated ſpirit, will ever oppoſe an arbi- 
trary reſtraint ; where power is want- 
ing to make that oppoſition effectual, 
underſtanding will degenerate into 
cunning, and fraud be ſubſtituted in 
the room of force ; and this is the firſt 
ſtep toward the ruin of a good diſpo- 
ſition. A generous mind very ill 


brooks undeſerved ſuſpicion ; and too 


often has that ſown the ſeeds of vice 
in a heart, whoſe natural ſoil would 
never have produced it: An extreme 

vivacity 
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vivacity often occaſions a total yacancy 
of thought, every action, during that 
interval, is neither guided by any in- 
tention, or influenced by any propoſed 
end, but rather the reſult of a ſpon- 
taneous motion of the fancy; ſome 
trifle catches the imagination, tis in- 
ſtantly purfued without conſidering 
either preſent propriety or future con- 
ſequences: The young heart, -con- 
ſcious of perfect purity, is equally ig- 
norant of gullt or fear; pleaſure or 
rather amuſement- is it's aim; every 
object offers, in ſome degree, the 
gratification of it's wiſh ; amidſt fo 
vaſt a variety the choice is bewildered , 
one purſuit is interrupted by another, 
and none can be carried on with ſtea- 
dineſs, as no diſtant end is ever pro- 
poſed : During this period, vice, and 

A every 
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every thing that leads to it, is an ut- 
ter ſtranger to the heart ; mirth, jollity, 
and a kind of wild rattle, are its chief 
delights ; nothing beyond is intended, 
deſired, or even thought of; and there 
cannot, I think, be a greater error in 
education than the early reſtraint, 
which is generally laid on theſe na- 
tural, innocent, and pleaſing ſenſations. 


Suppoſing men in a ſtate of nature, 
uninfluenced by prejudice, and uncor- 
rupted by example, I am inclined to 
believe the Sexes might converſe with 
each other with the moſt unreſerv'd 


freedom for the firſt fixteen, and of- 
ten twenty years unconſcious of any 
diſtinction. The forms we have pre- 
ſcribed put the young mind upon an 
enquiry into the cauſe, and raiſes a 

thouſand 
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thouſand premature ſenſations ; thus 
the abſurd precautions we take to guard 
againſt vice, perhaps, introduces the 
firſt notion of it: To the word mo- 
deſty we are apt to affix too general 
and uniform an idea ; and conſequent- 
ly always expect it to appear in the 
ſame form, and be cloathed in the 
fame expreſſions; from hence ariſes 
innumerable miſtakes ; becauſe in fact 
nothing ſo much varies its form ac- 
cording to the difference of age pro- 
penſities, or encreaſe of knowledge. 
That fort of behaviour which in a 
woman of thirty might juſtly be cen- 
ſured as an improper and indecent aſ- 
ſurance, may be the ſtrongeſt proof 


of the moſt perfect innocence in a 
girl of fifteen, | 


Either 
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Either for want of knowing, or 
attending to this neceſſary diſtinction, 
thoſe who have the care of young 
perſons, too frequently judging by 
their own ſenſations, correct that 
amiable freedom of behaviour, which 
is the reſult of conlcious virtue, 
and a total ignorance of every im- 
pure impreſſion. While a perfect 
openneſs of manner is retained, and 
an equal eaſe in converſation preſery'd 
either with men or women ; while 
addreſs and compliment from the for- 
mer can be heard without the leaſt 
embarraſsment, confuſion, or affect- 
ed airs, we may be certain the heart 
is good, the mind untainted, and 
conſequently that there can be no juſt 
cauſe for apprehenſion. Tis the part 

Vor. IV. Ap of 
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of a wiſe governeſs then to be parti- 
cularly careful not to diſcover the leaſt 
ſhadow of an ill-grounded ſuſpicion ; 
yet, at the ſame time, to keep ſo 
ſtrict an eye of obſervation without 
oiving the leaſt appearance of ſo doing, 
that no word, no look eſcapes her 
notice; by which the leaſt change in 
the manner, that might give riſe to a 
different opinion, will be inſtantly 
diſcern'd, and authoriſe ſome degree 
of reſtraint ; yet even in that caſe, the 
moſt cautious method of proceeding 
imaginable is neceſſary that, if poſſible, | 
not the intention, much leſs the mo- 

tive may be perceived. 


Where the bent ſeems naturally 
wrong, it underſtanding is not want- 
ing, 
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ing, much may be done towards ſet- 
ting it right by perſualion and argu- 
ment, and by that means the ill con- 
ſequences of improper di {poſitions 
moſt probably guarded agiinſt ; if 
theſe fail, all other methods will be 
ineffectual, ahd'vainly would the eyes 
of Argus be placed upon the watch 
to prevent the indulgence of any 
inclination. Nay I believe it be- 
yond'a doubt, that the diſcovety of 
ſuch a deſign has very frequently 
made the defire of circumventing 
the ſtrongeſt principle of action, 
and been the ſole cauſe of reſo- 
lations that never elfe' would have 
been thought on. 


Innumkrabſe are tlié inffadces of 
L 2 perſons 
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perſons whoſe happineſs through life 
has been totally deſtroy'd by the 
miſtaken methods that have been ab- 
ſurdly taken to ſecure it—But I forget 
myſelf, and am rambling from my 
ſubject into a kind of treatiſe on 
education, —You will excuſe it I 
know, without an apology, the 
thought has run away with me, and 
I have purſu'd it too far, without 
conſidering to what a length it has 
carried a letter that I fat down with 
an intention to make extremely ſhort. 


I expe& your next letter with an 
impatience equal to my wiſhes that 
you may reſolve to accompany me in 
an excurſion, which will otherwiſe be 
far from agreeable to me, for a more 

un- 
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unpleaſing taſk could not have been 
impoſed on me than that of idling 
away ſeveral weeks, in total diſſipation, 
in a place where the generality of 
people reſort only to get quit of the 
time which hangs heavy on their 
hands, and being always weary of 
their own company are continually 
impoſing on others a burthen they feel 
inſupportably heavy to themſelves : I 
have generally found this the caſe in 
all public places. where one ſeldom 
meets with a perſon who has any in- 
clination to paſs a ſerious and rational 


hour. 


If you can make it convenient fo 
go, we may finiſh our hiſtory, with- 
out any neceſſity of that application 
WY L 3 which 
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which my health at preſent will not 
bear, and while happy in the enjoy- 


ment of your improving conyerſation, 
the deprivation of books will no lon- 
ger be regretted dy. 


dear Madam, 
Your 
moſt affectionate friend. 
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LETTER YL 
To Mrs. A 


Dear Madam, 


I Aving been two days from home 
I did not receive the agreeable 
news of your being inſeparably uni- 
ted to Mr. A till this evening, 
and cannot omit the firſt opportunity 
of expreſſing my warmeſt congratula- 
tions upon an event, which, Iam con- 
vinced, will be to both productive of all 
the encreaſe of happineſs that an agreea- 
ble companion, and an invaluable friend 
can beſtow. May aconſtant complacen- 
cy of temper, a conformity of taſte, and 
7 a 


: 
. 
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a mutual endeavour to oblige ſtreng- 
then, by indiſſoluble bands, that per- 
fect union of hearts and intereſts, 
which is the only firm baſis of conju- 
gal felicity : May you both live to ſee 
virtues, equal to your own, grown to 
maturity in the breaſts of an offspring 
worthy of their deſcent, and may the 
cloſing ſcene of life be render'd 
doubly chearful by the certainty that 
your own examples will be by them 
perpetuated to the world, while you are 
enjoying the perfect happineſs that 
ſuch virtue muſt ſecure to yourſelves 
in a better ſtate of exiſtence. 


I here encloſe you the laſt ſheets 
of my tranſlation, for which you are 
not at all obliged to me, as it has 
been a very agreeable amuſement to 

myſelf, 
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myſelf, and I have been much pleaſed 
both with the accuracy of your re- 
marks, and with the ſtory, to which 
Jam the more inclined to give credit, 
from a ſimilarity of opinion in many 
inſtances. My own obſervations have 
long ſince convinced me, that the diſ- 
tribution of happineſs amongft man- 
kind is more equal than it is general- 
ly believed to be, and does not fo 
much depend on a concurrence of 
outward circumſtances, as on a proper 
conduct, ſuited to thoſe different ſitu- 
ations in which men are placed in this 
world. If the hardſhips of extreme 
poverty be objected to this opinion, 
becauſe a man muſt neceſſarily ſuffer 
from thence many diſtreſſes, which 
the poſſeflion of an eaſy fortune would 
ſecure him from; I anſwer, that all 

the 
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the diſtreſſes which penury could in- 
flict have been voluntarily ſuſtained 
by many men to encreaſe the uſeleſs 
hoard that fill'd their coffers ; and that 
innumerable are the inſtances, daily 
before our eyes, of men poſſeſſed of 
very large eſtates, whoſe expences ſo 
far exceed their income, that they are 
put to a thouſand mean ſhifts to evade 
the payment of juſt debts, and raiſe | 
money to ſupport the extravagant fi- 
gure that rains their fortune, and beg- 
gars their children. Muſt not a man 
in fuch a fituation be loſt to all ſenſe 
of honour, and void of every gene- 
rous ſentiment whoſe hours of cool 
reflection do not give him ſharp- 
er pangs than can be inflited by 
an humble dependance on charity for 
the ſupport of life? "Tis not from the 

pot 
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poſſeſſion either of riches or honours, 
but ſolely from the uſe that is made 
of them, that flows all the encreaſe of 
happineſs they are capable of beſtow- 
ing. If men in high ſtations ſet bad 
examples, or thoſe of great fortunes, 
either by avarice, extrayagance, or in 
ſupporting the pride of a pompous ap- 
pearance put it out of their own 
power to do great and generous ac- 
tions, yain will be the weak plea, even 
to their own minds, of inability to act 
with more propriety ; and they muſt 
ceaſe to think before they can be toler- 
ably eaſy under a conſtant diſapproba- 
tion of their own conduct : To this 
ſource we may, perhaps with too 
much reaſon, impute all thoſe icenes 
of continual diſſipation which are now 
become ſo general; and I believe it 


will 
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will readily be allowed that happineſs 
is incompatible with a total vacancy of 
thought, which is no weak ſupport of 
our aſſertion. 


That opinion which relates to the 
attendance of ſuperior beings on man- 
kind, I ſee no reaſon to diſſent from, 
and many that induce me to believe it 
highly probable; amongſt theſe I 
place in the firſt claſs that kind of im- 
pulſe on the mind which every conſi- 
derate man muſt, on ſome occa- 
ſions, have been perfectly ſenſible of; 
and might, perhaps, oftener, if a 
conſtant attention to it was kept 
awake; ſuch an attention might be 
productive of much good, nor do I 
ſee the poſſibility of a ſingle il conſe - 
quence being drawn from it; an argu- 

ment 
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ment that in all caſes has with me 
great weight. 


If Alphonſo ſhould oblige the world 
with ſome of thoſe ſecret hiſtories he 
tells us the miraculous mirror pre- 
ſented to him, which we have reaſon 
to expect, I ſhall with pleaſure un- 
dertake the tranſlation ; and have gi- 
ven orders to have them immediate- 
ly ſent me if any ſuch ſhould be pub- 
liſhed ; by him we may perhaps be 
told what were the ſecret ſprings of 
actions that it has puzzled the cleareſt 
heads to account for; this will be more 
entertaining and inſtructive than a bare 
recital of events, while we are left un- 
certain as to thoſe real cauſes that are 


beyond the reach of moſt hiſtorians, 
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I cannot have any objection oñ my 
own account to your ſhewing any of 
my letters to Mr. A 3 but you 
muſt give me leave to impute whblly 
to your friendly partiality the opi- 
nion that they will afford him any en- 
tertainment ; thoſe in particular that 
relate to children muſt appear ex- 
tremely ſtupid to every gentleman, 
ſtuffed with a parcel of female non- 
ſenſe about robes, caps, ſleeves, but- 
tons, &c. not worth reading; theſe, 
therefore, I would by no means have 
you trouble him with peruſing, but 
lay them by for your own uſe; and 
he will feel the advantage of having a 
more peaceable nurſery, and more 
tractable children than his neighbours, 
tho he might not be able to compre- 
hend the utility of the apparently 

trifling 
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trifling rules in a matter ſo entirely 
out of his province. Say to him for 
me all that you know my heart would 
dictate, and juſtly believe me, my 
dear madam, to both, 


A moſt fincere, and 
affectionate friend, &c. 
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The ADVENTUREs of ALPHONSO, 
continued. 


FE. 8 of the convent, as 
I before ſaid, retained his un- 
derſtanding perfectly; the excruciat- 
ing torment he felt from being almoſt 
cruſhed to death, ſeemed trifling when 
compared to the horrors of his mind 
under the certain expectation of ap- 
proaching death. The malevolent 
beings beheld this diſtreſsful ſcene 
with a gloomy kind of approbation 
(I cannot ſay with pleaſure, that be- 
ing a more delightful ſenſation than 
they are capable of receiving) and 
amuſed themſelves by preſenting to 
his mind a compleat retroſpect of his 
| crimes, 


1 
crimes, with every aggravating Cir- 
cumſtance that could heighten the 
guilt of them, which gave added 
poignancy to his anguiſh : The miſe- 
ry he ſuſtained exceeds all power of 
deſcription, and admitted of no other 
encreaſe on his quitting the body, 
than what naturally reſulted from the 
more lively ſenſations of the mind 
when diſrobed of matter ; and from 
beholding myriads of exquiſitely hap- 
py beings, whoſe delightful ſociety 
he had loſt the given opportunity of 
qualifying himſelf for enjoying : The 
evil ſpirits who ſurrounded him ſome- 
times caſt an involuntary glance to- | 
ward Rodolphus, but turn'd inſtantly | 
from a fight which, 1 obſerved, gave 
them a mortification far ſuperior to 
the tranſient gratification their malig- 
Vol. IV. M nant 
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nant diſpoſitions received from the 
cruel exerciſe of their tormenting 
power. This great good man, not 
leſs dangerouſly wounded, ſcarce felt 
an uneaſy ſenſation ; his watchful 
guardian was inſtantly join'd by a great 
number of the ſame benevolent claſs, 
ready to welcome him to a glorious 
immortality ; to which they 'ſooth'd 
his paſſage by preſenting to his ima- 
gination a delightful proſpect of the 
infinitely advantageous exchange he 
was on the point of making ; and in 
crowding on his mind an aſſemblage 
of the moſt pleaſing ideas, which ſo 
agreeably occupied his whole attention 
as to render him almoſt inſenfible- of 
that corporeal pain, which was haſten- 
ing his diſſolution : When fainting 
from loſs of blood, and convulſed by 

RR the 
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the hand of death, he appear'd to 
have loſt all power of thought and 
ſenſation, I perceived that the ſame 
agreeable ideas were retain'd, and 
only grew more confuſed as the pe- 
riod of mortality approach'd ; he felt 
no pain from the convulfive motions, 
which to himfelf feem'd only a forci- 
ble exertion to ſhake off an incum- 
brance that reſtrain'd him from mix- 
ing in a ſcene he beheld with un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure ; the effort at length 
ſucceeded, and inexpreſſible happineſs 
was the refult, 


1 ſee ſaid my companion that you 
are now convinced of your miſtake, 
and are ſatisfied that it was not owing 
to any. negligence of his charge that 
the my of Rodolphus prevented 
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not this viſit. Mankind are too apt 
to regard death in eyery ſhape as an 
evil, we know it is never ſuch to a 
good man, and therefore wiſh not to 
prevent the period of mortality, but 
only to guard againſt the ills and in- 
conveniences it is liable to. In this 
inſtance you have ſeen how efficacious 
our power is to ſupport the mind un- 
der the moſt painful circumſtances of 
body, even to a degree of pleaſure 
through the whole cloſing ſcene of 
life; the nature of our office, and 
the manner of our operation have 
been here clearly evinced to you; in 
ſituations that outwardly appear'd ex- 
ally ſimilar, you ſaw how different 
were the ſenſations of the ſufferers ; 
on one fide the horrors of. the mind 
were encreaſed by a lively conſciouſ- 
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neſs that the deplorable condition to 
which the body was reduced muſt 
neceſſatily bring on an immediate diſ- 
ſolution; while on the other, that 
very certainty eaſed the anguiſh of 


every mortal wound. Learn hence 
Alphonſo, added he, that the reward 
of virtue is not deferr'd till after the 
period of mortality, but that through 
every afflictive ſcene of human life 
the good man is not only ſupported by 
the conſcious rectitude of his own 
mind, 'but on extraordinary occaſions 
will be raiſed by our affiſting impreſ- 
fions even above the ſenſation of tem- 
poral evils. 


Our reflections were interrupted 
by the report of a piſtol which drew 
my attention to the ſpot, where a man, 
M 3 who 
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who at the age of ſixty and extremely 
infirm, had impatiently anticipated 
the hand of nature by becoming his 
own executioner ; the wound was ſo 
effectual that the ſoul in a moment 
found a paſſage through it, and when 
I turned my eyes to the place was iſ- 
ſuing from the body with all the 
marks of grief, and anguiſh that diſ- 
appointed expectations from an irre- 
vocable act of impious folly could 
produce. Imagine to yourſelf a man 
who, diſguſted at ſome diſagreeable 
family occurrences, had quitted his 
houſe in a fit of ill humour with an 
intention to form in ſome diſtant 
country a new ſet of more pleaſing 
connections than thoſe he had haftily 
reſolved to renounce ; ſuppoſe him, 
while in fight of the honſe he had 
thus 
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thus left, ſurpriſed by the appearance 
of a banditti ready to beſet him, pre- 
cipitantly returning to the once hoſpi- 
table door for ſhelter, attempting a re- 
entrance and finding it for ever bar'd 
againſt him: If you can form to your- 
{elf an idea of all the horrors of ſuch 
a fituation, twill afford but a faint re- 
ſemblance of the firſt impreſſions this 
diſembodied mind received on it's un- 
bidden entrance into a new ſtate of 
exiſtence ; inſtantly convinced of the 
fatal error, it would fain have receded, 
at the unexpected view of greater ills 
than thoſe now left behind, and once 
more have occupied the too haſtily de- 
ſerted poſt, but beheld with unutter- 
able grief thoſe voluntary depredations 
in the mortal ſyſtem which render'd a 
return impoſſible. On examining his 

M 4 retroſpect 
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retroſpect I found but few incidents 
worth remarking through the coutſe 
of ſo long a life; avarice had been 
the prevailing paſſion, and every in- 
clination had yielded to the ſtronger 
deſire of accumulating uſcleſs riches ; 
by indefatigable induſtry, and unequal- 
led parſimony, he became one of the 
molt opulent merchants in the king- 
dom. A diſpute ariſing concerning a 
very advantageous, purchaſe; he had 
made, and a ſuit being commenced 
againſt him on that account, he put a 
period to his life to ſave the expence 
of defending it. 


Through his whole retroſpect no 
good action appeared; but his faults 
ſeemed all of the negative kind; 
I mean rather the omiſſion of 

good 
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good, than the commiſſion of ill; not 
could I diſcover any incident of a na- 
ture ſo atrocious as to baniſh the at- 
tendance of his good genius. My in- 
ſtructor remarked my obſervation, and 
confirmed the truth of it, by telling 
me that che guardian power did not 
abandon him till he found it impoſ- 
ble to prevent his executing the pre- 
meditated deſign that put a period to 
his life. A crime, added he, of the 
deepeſt dye, that bids defiance to the 
Creator by daring, unbidden, to 
deſert the poſt aſſigned that flies in 
the face of mercy, ungratefully throw- 
ing up. the bleſſing kindly given, to 
ruſh - preſumptuous into the pre- 
ſence of a juſtly offended Deity! 
An irrevocable ſtep! the only one 
that admits not of retraction by re- 

pen- 
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pentance; for how great ſoever may 
be the improbability that a heart totally 
depraved ſhould return to virtue, yet 
while life remains it is at leaſt poſſible; 
and there have been inſtances of men, 
who, after having been vicious to a 
degree that has baniſhed the attend- 
ance of every good being, have by 
ſome extraordinary event been awak- 
ened as from a lethargy, changed 
the whole tenor of their conduct, 
and become eminent far their vir- 
tue; but theſe inſtances are ſo very 
rare that we never expe& them, and 
always conclude the man irrecover- 
ably loſt who has forfeited the. pro- 
tection of his guardian angel yet 
ſhould he even after that become tru- 
ly penitent (which is eaſily to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the tranſient remorſe 
. that 
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that never prevents the execution of a 
erime, but ſerves only to encreaſe the 
guilt of it in proportion to the time 
gained for reflection) ſome of us in- 
ſtantly take charge of the repenting 
criminal, drive from their poſt the 
malevolent beings to whom he had 
been abandoned, and aid with all our 
force his determined reformation: But 
ſee an inſtance offers for your obſerva- 
tion. I turned my eyes to the place di- 
rected, and behelda man near fifty years 
of age, contemplating the corps of 4 
beautiful young lady that ſeemed 
ſcarcely dead, for the blood ſtill ran from 
a mortal wound on her temple: In 
the room were two younger ladies, and 
a very amiable youth, bathed in tears; 
their filent glances ſeemed to accuſe 
the barbarity of the man whoſe mind 


was 
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was wholly occupied by the ſad object 
of his attention. After a long filence 
he exclaimed—Oh! my child, my 
deareſt child then pauſing for a 
while, a copious flow of tears ſucceed- 
ed. On examining his heart, I ſaw that 
he now appeared to himſelf in a true 
light; and felt all the remorſe that a 
conviction of ſuperlative guilt ought to 
inſpire, He was at this time ſur- 
rounded by a great number of . male-. 
volent beings, who,: drawn together 
by an event ſo adapted to their incli- 
nation, had joined his uſual attend- 
ants : Theſe, not-having the remoteſt 
apprebenſion of his return to virtue, 
ſtrove to encreaſe the anguiſh of his. 
mind, by preſenting to his imagina- 
tion, in a quick ſucceſſion, all the 
moft atrocious crimes of his paſt life, 
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expecting that either madneſs or ſui- 
cide would be the confequence. His 
breaſt was rent with unutterable woe; 
he would have prayed, but bluſhed 
at the thought of daring to addreſs 
that Deity whoſe laws he had made a 
jeſt of, and whoſe worſhip he had ſo 
long treated with contempt: At 
length throwing himſelf on the floor, 
in an agitation of mind not to be 
conceived— Is it poſſible, cried he, 
that a wretch like me can find mercy- 
from the God of Righteouſneſs, to 
whom my execrable crimes muſt 
have long fince rendered me an 
object of deteſtation? Ah no! I dare 


not hope ; the meaſure of my guilt, 
before too full, now overflows by this 
laſt act of cruelty, for which my name 
ſhall, by all future ages, be remem- 

| bered 
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bered with an abhorrence equal to 
that I now feel at the recollection of 
my paſt impiety.— Again he pauſed, 
rolled on the floor, and beat his 
throbbing breaſt, while his whole 
frame was ſhaken with convulfive mo- 
tions ; then lifting up his hands, his 
ſtreaming eyes rivetted to the ground. 
—] preſume not, he cried, to implore, 
even of the God of Mercy, that for- 
giveneſs, of which, with deep con- 
trition, I confefs myſelf unworthy : 
J have not a wiſh for added life, but 
to make an atonement for my paſt in- 
Juſtice, and to prove the fincerity of 
my repentance, by an invariable obe- 
dience to thoſe ſacred laws I have hi- 
therto impiouſly diſregarded. —Alaſs ! 
I hope not ſuch unmerited favour, — 
nor dare to ask the continuance of that 


mercy 
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mercy I have ſo long abuſed. Thou 
knoweſt, O God! my every thought. 
—T ſee myſelf with horror—am 
overwhelmed with ſhame and con- 
ſcious guilt, and wait the dreadful 
fentence thy juſtice muſt pronounce. 
—Whate'er that proves, I only am 
to blame.—Thou kindly gaveſt the 
power of happineſs: — Tis to the 
abuſe of that gift I owe my miſery.— 
Thy righteous will be done,—to that, 
with humble reſignation, I unrepin- 
ing yield, and muſt, however wretch- 
ed, own the puniſhment deſerved ! 


Scarce had he ceafed ſpeaking, 


when the guardian powers that were 
attending his children advanced to- 
wards him ; thoſe of the bad order, 
by whom he was ſurrounded, being 

many 
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many more in number ſeem d. I 
thought. at ficſt, to make a ſhew of 
oppoſition, but awd by the majeſty 
of virtue ſoon retir'd in confuſion, and 
with ſullen diſcontent watch'd at a. 
diſtance the event. Theſe good bo- 
ings ſoften'd the horrors of his mind, 
and ſooth'd his deſpairing agony, by 
preſenting every thought that might 
inſpire a hope of mercy, and confirm 
his reſolutions. _ a 


I was impatient to examine his re- 
troſpect; twas a wretched, and in- 
deed, a very peculiar one, full of con- 
tradictory vices. I could wiſh to give 
you the whole of this extraordinary 
hiſtory, but have time only at preſent 
for, a ſketch of it. He was of a gopd 
family, married young to a lady who. 

deſerved 
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deſerved-2 better fate, and for many 
years made him a good wife in ſpight 
of continued ill ufage ; her conſtant 
compliance with all his humours en- 
creaſed his tyranny, which was exer- 
cifed in a ceaſeleſs oppoſition to every 
thing ſhe choſe, and extended even to 
the moſt trifling circumſtances. He 
pretended to be jealous of every man 
ſhe ſpoke to, yet frequently and de- 
ſignedly ſubjected her to the attacks 
of libertines, often placed her in ſitu- 
ations that could not fail of being de- 
trimental to her character, and after- 
wards upbraided her for a compliance 
with thoſe abſolute commands, which 
he knew ſhe dared not diſobey. 


To ſupport expences that far ex- 
ceeded his income, he fold the jewels 
a VoI. IV. N . and 


tune, and ſuppoſed of character, the 
moſt indecent liberties were taken, 
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and plate ſhe: brought him; when 


theſe were exhauſted, made her bor- 
row of gentlemen as for her own uſe, 
and then cruelly. urged her obtaining 
money by this means as an evident 


proof of her infidelity. He hated the 
company of virtuous or modeſt wo- 
men, difliked her acquaintance with 
any ladies on whom he had not ſome 


defign ; all ſuch he obliged her to 
treat with peculiar civility ; with theſe, 


ſome of whom were women of for- 


and the lewdeſt converſations, carried 


on while ſhe was forcibly detain'd, by 


locking the deor, as an imagin'd ſanc- 
tion to them; I was ſhock'd beyond 
meaſure at the lively repreſentation of 
her diſtreſs and confuſion; which 


Were 
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were ſometimes enertaſetl by the pre- 
ſerice of other gemletnen; arnomgſt 
theſe; though all men of libertine 
principles, I was pleaſed to ſee that 
one only ever had the cruelty to join 
bim, while the reft deteſting his bru- 
tality, and pitying her painful fituation, 
intercepted the ſhocking ſcene by ga- 
thering round her, and ſtrove to di- 
vert her attention by more becoming 
ſabje&s of converſation: he regarded 
this as a tacit reproof, which he was 
the more provoked at as he felt the 
juftice of it; and faifd not to draw 
from hence an excuſe for ſucceetting 
ill- humour, on pretence that the had 
been giving ear to improper addreſſes. 
With a continual affecłatiom of jea- 
| louſy he was never really ſafpicious of 
her, but on the contrary, depended 
0 N 2 ſo 
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ſo ſecurely on her conduct that he 
ſcrupled not to get quit of an inter- 
ruption to an intrigue by taking a gen- 
tleman, whoſe preſence was incon- 
venient to him, to her chamber with 
an injunction to ſtay there till he 
came, and notwithſtanding ſhe de- 
tain'd a female companion and fat 
up 'till he return'd in the morning 
from his miſtreſs, he loaded her with 
all the abuſe that ill-nature or jea- 
louſy could dictate, for ſuffering this 
man to ſtay with them, tho' he 
knew it was merely in compliance 
with his inclination which ſhe had 
then never dar'd to oppoſe. 


The mirror preſented innumerable 
inſtances of a fimilar kind which we 
| muſt 
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muſt paſs over in filence, and incredi- 
ble as it may ſeem I obſerved he had 
three times carried an intrigue to its 
utmoſtlimits inher preſence, and after- 
wards not only permitted one of the 
girls to affront and inſult her by coun- 
termanding all her orders in her own 
houfe, uſurping her place at the table, 
and oppoſing her inclination in every 
inſtance, but encouraged that oppoſi- 
tion by joining in it. She bore his ill 
uſage many years with uncommon 
patience, in hopes that time would 
work a reformation, and implicitly 
obey'd all his commands till he en- 
join'd her to get a near relation of hers 
to ſign his name on a ſheet of blank 
paper, over which he propoſed to have 
an irrevocable deed of gift drawn up, 
to the amount of all the man poſſeſſed ; 
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here, honour, and honeſty forbad a 
compliance, and after endeavouring 
in vain to difſuade him from ſo unjuſ- 
tifiable a deſign, ſhe poſitively refuſed 
to be acceſſary to it. He was irritated 
beyond meaſure at this refuſal, re- 
doubled his tyranny, and ſtrove by 
every poſſible method to make her 
compleatly miterable : Twice urged 
by the defire of revenge he delibe- 
rated on putting 3 period to her life, 
and even made a ſhew of attempting 
it; but the horrors of a gibbet, hap- 
pily occurring to his thoughts, re- 
ſtrain d his lifted arm; for long before 
this period every good being had de- 
ſerted him. Her patience was gt 
length exhauſted, and renouncing the 
flattering hope of any favourable 
change in bis diſpoſition, ſhe reſolyed 
* = x to 
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to do only vrhat appear'd to her to be 
right regardlefs of thoſe improper 
commands the had ſa long implicitly 
obey'd : In conſequence of this he 
grew outrageous, encouraged his fer- 
vants to inſult her and on her refuſing 
to concur in a meaſure that would have 
been detrimental to his children, and 
which could not be effected without 
her conſent, he ſwore to revenge it by 
the ruin of her character; to effect this 
purpoſe he publickly accuſed her of 
inſidelity, and offer d conſiderable 
bribes to the menial ſervants to obtain 
their teſtimony in ſupport of the accu- 
ſation, who from an honeſt principle 
ſent her this information atteſted by 
by a ſum ſo. conſiderable as to pur- 
chaſe the huſband ſhe wanted, pro- 
| N 4 miſed 
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miſed all that was required; her mar- 


riage was ſolemnized, and her for- 
tune paid; after which, with the huſ- 
band's conſent, he took her to a ſmall 
houſe he had hired for his private 
amours, where he carried on a ſecret 
intimacy with her that he knew not 
was diſcover'd by the family. Here 
ſhe was kept ſeveral months, daily in- 
ſtructed and croſs queſtioned by a 
cunning attorney, 'till ſhe was thought 
ſufficiently expert in her part, when 
by the help of this woman's falſe evi- 
dence (cho confuſed and contradictory 
in many parts) he ſucceeded ſo far as 
to throw an odium on his wife's cha- 
racter, but could not obtain a divorce, 
the evidence not being thought ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe. - The  conſe- 
* this public rupture was 2 


ſeparation 


| as 1 
ſeparation by mutual conſent, from 
which (he felt no pain but for her 
children ; he had many by her, on 
whom his cruelty had been exerciſed 
from their earlieſt infancy : They 
were often ſeverely beaten before they 
could ſpeak plain; horſe whips and 
ſmall canes were uſed on them under 
five years old in ſuch a manner as to 
render them for many days after ſcarce 
able to move, and this ſometimes only 
on a ſuſpicion of trifling faults, which 
they had not really committed; as 
they grew older they were puniſh'd 
with ſtill more barbarity, by buckling 
their arms behind them with leather 
ſtraps as tight as they could be drawn 
without diſlocating the joints, and then 
craming them into a dark hole where 
2 lock d up often many hours, 


I and 
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and ſometimes a whole day together 

without receiving any ſuſtenance, or 
having the poor relief of room enough 
to ſhift their poſture ; when taken out 
their arms for a time were uſeleſs, and 
the blood fix d in ſpots from the ſhoul- 
ders to the fingers ends. Stupified 
with pain, and confuſed by. the ſudden 
glare of light, they ſtagger d and ap- 
pear'd ſenſeleſs, for this they were 
again beaten, and the blows repeated 
till they ſtood ſtill and gave anſwers 
to the queſtions aſk'd : If their mo- 
ther but attempted an interceſſion, 
ſhe was turn d out of the room, and 
the CNT Ce: 


The young ted te tem bepdend 
was his eldeſt daughter, a favourite 
child, who, while attempting to'ex- 

Fa cuſe 


WM 
cuſe a trifling fault in her brother, he 
threw from him with ſuch violence, 
that her head ſtriking againſt the cor- 
ner of a marble ſlab, it fractured her 
{ſkull and laid her breathleſs at his feet. 


Horſes and dogs he generally treat- 
ed with more kindneſs than his chil- 
dren, but thoſe ſometimes experienc+ 
ed the eſfects of paſſion, and the fal- 
lies of . wanton cruelty. As theſe 
ſcenes were paſſing before me, I was 
particularly ſhocked by two inſtances, 
where the barbarity of the man 
ſeemed heightened by the apparent 
affection that the creatures were at 
that inſtant expreſſing towards him.— 
A pointing bitch having ynfortunate- 
by diſturbed him by barking in the 
night, be loaded a piſtol when he 

| roſe, 
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foſe, and called her to him in the 
garden ; ſhe came, obedient to the 
call, with pleaſure and ſecurity, and 
fondly leap'd againſt him, while. in 
return for all the ſigns of love ſhe had 
power to ſhew, her brains were in a 
moment ſcattered on the ground. It 
gave me pleaſure to obſerve that the 
deſtruction of this innocent animal 
afterwards coſt him more tears than 
he ever ſhed on any other occaſion, 
owing to the accidental death of her 
puppies, by which a breed he great- 
ly valued was irretrievably gone; it 
was this loſs he lamented, and not 
the cruelty of his own temper, which 
remained the ſame, and was after- 
wards exerciſed on a poor hound that 
he ſuſpected of having ſometimes diſ- 
turbed the game, and who belonged 


to 
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to a neighbour; accidentally ſceing 
this dog trot over a field alone in his 
way home, he hollow'd to him; the 
animal knowing the voice; ran in- 
ſtantly and fawned upon the barba- 
rous hand which twiſted back his neck, 
and cut his throat; in this condi- 
tion the 'poor creature was found ſome 
days after in an adjacent wood; it was 
never known by whom he was killed, 
but the ſuſpicion fell on him, as the 
only perſon in the country that was 
thought capable of ſuch an ation, and 
happy indeed is it that few men are 
I muſt not dwell longer on particu- 
lar incidents—let it ſuffice in general 
to ſay, that his character appeared to 
be a complication of vices, without a 
ſingle good quality to weigh againſt 
chem. ' He had a mixture of extreme 
3 pride, 
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pride, and the moſt abje&t- meanneſt 
of ſpirit, was fond of the loweſt eom - 
pany, whom, after making drunk, he 
delighted in perſuading to beat their 
wives, and ſometimes, by this means, 
was the cauſe of much miſchief. He 
hated to hear his ſervants cheerful, 
and as a double exerciſe of his ill-na- 
ture would often make his wife go 
to forbid their innocent diverſions, 
which was as diſagreeable to her, who 
loved to ſee her domeſtics happy, as it 
could be to them; and that this might 
not appear to be by his order, he 
would immediately follow, and ex- 
preſs the warmeſt diſpleaſure at her 
cious appearance of good-humour, 
that often paſſed for good-nature;: of 
which he had not a grain in his com- 
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poſitionTheſe little anecdotes are 
ſufficient to give you @ thorough 
knowledge of his character. 


Sach was the man till the fatal ac- 
eident to his daughter, we have ſeen 
the effects produced by that, and muſt 
now haſten to a concluſion of the ſto- 
ry. By the timely fupport of thoſe 
good beings, who had advanced to his 
athftance; on obſerving the fixcerity 
of his repentance, his mind became a 
little more calm, he roſe from the 
ground with more compoture, but 


At this time a court of juſtice: was 
fitting, which paſſed ſentence on all 
criminal caſes; from this court offi- 
cers were diſpatched to require his 
| ap- 
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appearance: He obeyed the mandate. 
The guardians: of his children, con- 
vinced of the total change in his ſenti- 
ments, which produced an abhor- 
rence of vice, and diſpoſed his mind to 
receive every good impreſſion, ſum- 
moned one of their own order to at- 
tend him, who, by gleams of hope, 
ſuſtained his finking ſoul, while the 
awful : preſence of ſo un 2 
guard, kept off his late companions, 
that would fain have built deſpair up- 
on the horrors of conſcious : guilt, but 
trembling at a near approach to virtue, 
dared not advance to ſecond their 
fruitleſs wiſhes. The cauſe was heard, 
his daughter's death attributed to ac- 
cident, and himſelf acquitted. 
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When be return'd, after venting the 
anguiſh of his heart over the dead 
body, he call'd the reſt of his chil- 
dren together, expreſs'd the deepeſt 
concern for the bad example his cor- 
rupted - manners had fet them; did 
ample juſtice to the character of their 
injured mother, and declared his re- 
ſolution to make all the reparation to 
her, and them, that was yet in his 
power. This, in a view we took of 
him ſome days after, I ſaw he had 
done in the moſt public manner. He 
appear d no longer in any reſpect the 
ſame man, every ſentiment ſeem'd to 
have a different caſt, nor could I have 
thought it poſhble for ſo thorough a 
change to have been work d in ſo ſhort 
a time. The malignant beings, mor- 
tified" at ſuch an unexpected diſap- 
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pointment, after venting their ſpleen 
iti mutual reproaches and unavailing 
imprecations, departed in ſearch of 
ſeenes more ſuited to their inclination; 
one of their number only remain'd in 
hopes of regaining his former influ- 
ence when the violence of prief for 
the fatal accident ſhould fubfide ; I 
cannot fay but that I was myſelf: ap- 
prehenſive that this might be poſſible, 
ance of perfect ſincerity, till my in- 
ſtructor taught me to diſtinguiſh the 
impreſſions that time would efface, 
from thoſe that muſt naturally be en- 
creaſed by it; of the firſt: kind were 
ſuch as proceeded either from the cha- 
grin ariſing from diſappointed hopes, 
or the terror occaſion'd by the appre» 

ſion of impending evils ; theſe, 
: "2 he 
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he inform'd me, produced nearly the 
ſame effect; ſuch a conviction of 
the uncertainty of all ſublunary en- 
joyments as enforced the neceſſity of 
founding the hope of happineſs on a 
more permanent baſis ; in conſequence 
of which the libertine was in a mo- 
ment transformed to a devotee, and 
would ſpend whole days upon his 
knees, cither to implore forgiveneſs, 
or deprecate the puniſhment he fear d; 
but this being merely an operation of 
the paſſions, in which reaſon has no 
part, when the ſourneſs of diſappoint- 
ment wears off, or the apprehended 
danger is removed, the man returns 
to his former ſtate, and is often the 
firſt to ridicule the folly of his late 
fears, 
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The caſe of the man before you, 
ſaid my guardian, is of a different 


fort, you obſerved that grief for his 


daughter's death took but a ſecondary 
place in his mind, the firſt was wholly 
occupied by a painful contemplation 
on his own conduct, and ſo juſt a ſenſe 
of his crimes as to raiſe abhorrence at 
the thought : Hitherto his will has 
been his only law, and this is the firſt 
hour of ſerious examination he has 
ever known ; the reſult of which is a 
thorough conviction of the deteſtable 
deformity of vice, and a ſincere con- 
trition for having been ſo long it's vo- 
tary, this is not the effect of fear, but 


wholly of reaſon ſuddenly call'd to it's 


long deſerted throne by the fatal con- 
ſequence of indulged paſſion. Virtue, 
real virtue now dawns on his en- 

lighten'd 
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lighten'd mind, as yet he but con- 
fuſedly ſees her diſtant charms, but 
theſe will every day grow more con- 
ſpicuous to him, and effectually ſecure 
his heart from a return to vice. So 
ſtrong is his conviction, ſo firm his 
reſolution, that there is no room to 
doubt his beceming eminently good, 
but the ſenſe of his paſt crimes, and 
the irreparable conſequences of them, 
will give a peculiar gravity to his man- 
ner, and render him, while upon 
earth, incapable of enjoying that 
pleaſure, which is the natural reſult 
of the practice of virtue in a heart 
unſtain'd with vices of ſo deep a die; 
but perfect happineſs beyond the 
grave awaits his perſeverence. 
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aminations I had ſeveral opportunities 
of obſerving. the difference here point- 
ed out to me, and learnt to diſtinguiſh 
accurately the tranſient effects of diſ- 
appointment or fear, from the laſting 
impreſſion made by ſuch an awaken'd 
ſenſe of guilt as produced a total 
change in the ſentiments and diſpoſi- 
tion of the man, notwithſtanding the 
firſt appearances were ſo exactly ſimilar 
as to be cally miſtaken far each other. 


Theſe pertiqular relations will lead 
me too far, and I muſt content my- 
ſelf at preſent with giving you a more 
general account, as I know you will 
not be ſatisfied without hearing the 
concluſion of my own adventure, 
which, however briefly compriſed will 
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ſwell this packet to an unuſual fize : 
Some other time I may, perhaps, en- 
tertain you with ſeveral of the ſecret 
hiſtories my mirror preſented to me 
—of patriots who, void of every ho- 
neſt feeling that ought to dignify ſo 
great a character, plume themſelves 
upon the miſtaken, and unſteady cla- 
mours of fools, and knaves—mini- 
ſters whoſe views tend more to raiſe a 
fortune for themſelves, and thoſe con- 
nected with them, than a deſerved 
good name, the only mark by which 
they ought to be 'diſtinguiſh'd ;'and 
Prelates who worſhip every power but 
That to whoſe ſervice they are princi- 
pally called, and whoſe maſk ſerves 
only to ſhew their deformity in a more 
conſpicuous light to the wiſe 
but ſhall now confine myſelf to the 

04 moſt 
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moſt uſeful part of the knowledge I 
have acquired, and haſten to inform 
you in what manner I became again 
upon an equal foot with the reſt of 
mankind, by the loſs of thoſe exten- 
ſive powers, that, for a while, were 
lent me. 


Upon the whole, the reſult of my 
obſervations was a thorough convic- 
tion that the general opinion of an 
unequal diſtribution of good, and 
happineſs amongſt mankind was ill 
grounded, and had taken it's riſe from 
a partial judgment founded on ap- 
pearances only, which was at once re- 
futed by a thorough knowledge of all 
that paſs'd in the breaſt of each indi- 
vidual from the Monarch to the pea- 
ſant. Our views were not confin'd 

| to 
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o the kingdom of Portugal, but, we 
ranſported ourſelves with the utmoſt 
apidity and eaſe over the whole 
lobe; and in viſiting all the nations 
f the world found, on a cloſe inſpec- 
on of the heart, that however dif- 
rent the proportions of power, 
iches, and honours amongſt men, that 
f happineſs in every ſituation, in 
every climate was exactly the ſame, as 
far as it depended on outward cir- 
:umſtances. The poorer fort, whoſe 
daily ſuſtenance muſt be the product 
of their daily labour, found all the cares 
of life confined to the narrow circle 
of it's ſupport, and felt, in the acqui- 
tion of bare neceſſaries, all the enjoy- 
nent that the pleaſures of ſenſe could 
deſtow. The mechanic and artificer 
formed their growing works with care 
and 
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and anxiety, not inferior to that of 


the ſtateſman or general planning a 


mode of government, or regulating 
the operations of a campaign ; -and 
ſucceſs or - diſappointment produced 
exactly the ſame effects on the minds 
of each. Thoſe unengaged in ſtate 
affairs, unoccupied by trade, whoſe 
independent fortunes ſeemed to place 
them in the moſt tranquil ſtate of hu- 
man life, either as huſbands, . fathers; 
or in their connections of other kinds, 
felt with equal ſtrength the pain of 
diſappointed expectations, and abortive 
ſchemes, and the pleaſures of flatter- 
ing proſpects, and ſucce(sful purſuits. 
In ſhort, where there were no real 


diſtreſſes, imaginary ills ſupplied theis 


place, and I was convinced to a de- 


monſtration that there was not the 
leaſt 
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leaſt degree of difference in the pro- 
portion of happineſs enjoyed, or mi- 
ſery ſuſtained, from the different ſitu- 
ations, either in rank or fortune, in 
this world. The Monarch's breaſt 
was neither more exempt from, or 
more loaded with cares than thoſe of 
his ſubjects ; neither were his enjoy- 
ments ſuperior. Amongſt theſe, one 
particularly attracted my attention; 
the retroſpect was the moſt per- 
fect my mirror had preſented ; his 
ſoul was replete with every noble 
and generous ſentiment ; virtue was 
it's native ſoil improved by ſtudy and 
unwearied application ; he was bleſ- 
ſed by the affectionate tenderneſs of 
an amiable Conſort worthy of himſelf ; 
in whom a dignity of manner that 
commanded reſpect, and 2 ſtrength 
ers of 
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of mind equal to the taſk of govern- 
ing a kingdom were united to a ſweet 
complacency of temper, and an affa- 
bility ſo becoming and well adapted 
as to win the hearts of all who ap- 
proached her. Their example was a 
perfect pattern of conjugal felicity, 
and a promiſing offspring encreaſed 
their domeſtic joys. Notwithſtand- 
ing this Monarch was in private life 
the beſt of huſbands and of fathers, I 
obſerved that the good and happineſs 
of his people were the principal ob- 
jects of his care; to be beloved by 
them, and feared by his neighbours, 
his only ambition : For theſe lauda- 
ble ends he formed the wiſeſt plans, 
and would have choſen the fitteſt mi- 
niſters, but jealouſy, envy, and diſ- 
cord amongſt the nobles, diſconcert- 
ed 
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ed every ſcheme, drove from the 
helm the honeſt hands and ableſt 
heads, and introduced a general con- 
fuſion : With the anguiſh of a father, 
he beheld his ſubjects injured by the 
interruption of public buſineſs, from 
the capricious reſignation of offices, 
accepted but with the contracted view 
of private intereſt, and thrown up on 
private pique, or diſappointed pride. 
He eſteemed the liberty of his ſub- 
jects the brighteſt jewel of his crown, 
and gloried in reigning over a free 
people; but ſaw with grief that liber- 
ty too oft degenerates into licentiouſ- 
neſs. He penetrated the views, and 
obſerved with proper reſentment the 
ſteps of thoſe, who, by ſeditious pa- 
pers, or plauſible harangues, labour- 
ed to diſturb the repoſe of his king- 


dom, 
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dom, but pitied the deluded mob, 
who, miſled by the artifice of their ſu- 
periors, loaded with ſcurrility the ſup- 
porters of their true intereſt, and dig · 
nified with loud applauſe the men, 
and meaſures, that threatened their 
deſtruction, 


After having ſome time ſilently ad- 
mired the uncommon virtues of this 
excellent Monarch, and lamented the 
infatuation of his people, I aſked if it 
would not be better for a prince, who 
knew ſo well the duty of a ſovereign, 
and the intereſt of his kingdom, to 
exert with full force the royal prero- 
gative in the diſpoſal of places, direc- 
tion of meaſures, and ſuppreſſion of 
faction. Were you better acquainted, 
ſaid my conductor, with the hiſtory 


of 
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of this people, it would explain the 
conduct of their King, and encreaſe 
your love and admiration of him. 
They are a warlike and a commercial 
nation; their trade is extended to eve- 
ry quarter of the globe, and every 
neighbouring power has felt the terror 
of their arms. Arts and ſciences 
flouriſh amongft them; unanimity 
alone is wanting to make them maſ- 
ters of the world; but haughty and 
turbulent in their diſpoſitions, they are 
always at variance with each other, 
and forming parties that maintain 
with virulence a continual oppoſi- 
tion; when attacked by a foreign 
force, they ſuſpend a while theſe ani- 
moſities, and unite to repel the foe, 
but cer the conqueſt is compleat, 
* of each other's ſucceſs, party 

feuds 
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feuds again revive to oppoſe the mi- 
niſter's meaſures, or cramp the gene- 
ral's hands, till a peace is of neceſſity 
concluded, hen they have uſually loſt 
by treaty all they had gained by force 
of arms. 


The Prince you are obſerving hav- 
ing early ſtudied the genius of his 
people, and made himſelf perfectly ac- 
quainted with the true intereſt of his 
kingdom, was convinced that con- 
cord only was neceſſary to raiſe both 
their glory and happineſs to the high- 
eſt pitch, and therefore determined, 
on his acceſſion to the throne, to 
make a point of aboliſhing, if poſſible, 
the name of party, and of uniting his 
ſabjects by the band of mutual inte- 
reſt, as the children of one common 
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father, whoſe ſtrength and felicity 
reſted on the ſame baſis, and muſt en- 
creaſe or diminiſh in proportion to the 
unanimity, or oppoſition of meaſures. 


Perfectly acquainted with human 
nature, he foreſaw the difficulty of 
overcoming long-rooted prejudices, 
and for this reaſon proceeded with the 
gentleſt hand; not only bore with pa- 
tience ungrateful and repeated oppo- 
ſition to the ſchemes he had wiſely 
planned for public good; but even 
tenderly - with-held the puniſhment 
that inſolence deſerved, Even yet you 
ſee he ſteadily purſues the ſame pa- 
ternal courſe, and proves himſelf, in 
every ſenſe, the affectionate father of 
his people: See how he aims to regu- 
late the manners of his court by the 

Vor. IV, P fault- 
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faultleſs example of his own private 
life, and ſee what ſorrow rends his 
regal boſom, at every proof of their 


immoral characters, and diſſolute con- 
duct. 


I am not permitted to diſcloſe the 
ſecrets of futurity, by telling you whe- 
ther ſucceſs will at length crown this 
excellent Monarch's endeavours; or 
what will be the fate of a people fo 
blind to their own intereſt, and fo 
unworthy of the benefits conferred on 
them; but may inform you that the 
alternative of good or ill, of glory or 
diſgrace, is now at their own option; 
and more, that this is the laſt æra 
wherein it will beſo; ſhould their in- 
corrigible obſtinacy at length deter- 
mine their Sovereign to renounce all 


hope 
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hope of bringing them to a ſenſe of 
their duty and intereſt, and force him 
to exert the royal prerogative in the 
full execution of that power the con- 
ſtitution has wiſely entruſted in his 
hands, he will at once diſcharge from 
every office all thoſe reſtleſs and en- 
vious ſpirits who embroil the affairs of 
ſtate, by endeavouring to regulate 
public meaſures by their private at- 
tachments and ſecret animoſities; and 
fill every poſt with men of difintereſt- 
ed integrity, equally and invariably - 
attached to the liberty of the ſubject, 
the intereſt of the kingdom, and the 
rights of the crown ; ſhould the Mo- 
narch ever find it neceffary to form 
this reſolution, he will then be as 
ſteady and ſevere toward the offenders, 
as he is now eaſy and compaſſionate ; 

P 2 and 
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and they too late repent their guilt, 
when they feel it's deſerved puniſh- 
ment: Of theſe, ſhould any irritated 


by the juſt diſgrace entailed upon 
themſelves attempt to blow up fac- 
tion into rebellion, they will have the 
mortification to find that a good King 
ever reigns in the hearts of his ſub- 
jects; and that whatever tranſient 
impreſſions the arts of deſigning men 
may, on particular occaſions, have 
made on their minds, they are too 
ſenſible of their own happineſs under 
his government, not to defend his 
perſon, and ſupport his rights with 


their utmoſt power againſt every in- 
vader. But tho' rebellious ſchemes 
will prove abortive, and ferve only to 
involve in ruin the projectors, yet the 
continuance of divided intereſts, the 
Pe 
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purſuit of private views, inconſiſtent 
with the public weal, and the oppo- 
ſition of diſcontented parties to all the 
meaſures even of the wiſeſt admini- 
ſtration, muſt in time totally extin- 
guiſh the glory of the kingdom. If 
they perſiſt in this infatuation, not an- 
other century will elapſe before this 
once dreaded nation ſhall become the 
contempt and ſcoff of all thoſe foreign 
powers that ſo oft have trembled at it's 
name, and fink from thence into to- 
tal oblivion. On the contrary, ſhould 
they in time become ſenſible of their 
true intereſt, ſuppreſs the ſpirit of fac- 
tion, extinguiſh the name of party, 
and unanimouſly join to ſupport their 
Monarch's views, which are centered 
wholly in the public good, before the 
preſent generation has paſſed away, 

T9 their 
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their nation ſhall arrive at a pitch of 
glory ſuperior to all former ages, and 
give laws to half the globe. Which 
of theſe alternatives will be choſen, is 
wrapt in the womb of time. Now is 
the criſis of their fate, for ſhould this 
favourable opportunity be loſt, no ſe- 
cond chance will be allowed, and ſure 
deſtruction waits their folly ; in which, 
however theKing will not be involved, 
as the cataſtrophe ſhall not happen in 
his days; his ſufferings will be only 
thoſe of an afflited father for the 
faults of his children, of which he too 
plainly foreſees the fatal conſequences ; 
but the guardian of his ſafety will ſup- 
port his mind with every proper con- 
ſolation ; whilſt his conſtant atten- 
tion to every diQtate, every admo- 
nition of this protecting power, en- 

ſures 


E 

ſures the rectitude of his own conduct, 
and ſecures the ſerenity of his mind. 
Safe under the vigilance of this inviſi- 
ble guard, he ſhall riſe ſuperior to all 
the efforts of vice and faction, diſap- 
point the deſigns, and trample upon 
necks of his enemies. 


I have given you this general 
ſketch, continued my inſtructor, of 
the ſituation of affairs in the kingdom 
before you, that I might not leave you 
uncertain as to the fortune of a Prince 
whoſe virtues have ſo juſtly intereſted 
you in his welfare, 


My peculiar commiſſion is now 
ended, you have had all the informa- 
tion that it is fit, or can be uſeful for 
you to receive. The whole ſyſtem 
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of the planet you inhabit has been 
laid open to your view; the doubts 
that have ſo long perplexed your ho- 
neſt breaſt, with regard to the ſitua- 
tion and conduct of mankind, and the 


apparently unequal diſpenſations of 
our great Creator in this part of his ra- 
tional creation, are now compleatly 
ſatisfied; and by inſpecting the hearts 
of men in every rank of life, you are 
convinced to a demonſtration, that the 
degree of happineſs to each individual 
is exactly proportioned to the degree 
of virtue, and wholly independent on 
all outward circumſtances. You have 
ſeen that the ignorance, the weakneſs, 
and imperfections of human nature 
are all aſſiſted and ſupplied by our in- 
deſſant care; that in ſpight of ten 
thouſand neglected ad monitions we 

attend 
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attend our charge with unwearied 


dilligence, nor are ever driven from 
our poſt but by ſuch incorrigible 
vice as leaves no glimmering hope 
of reformation. Your religious ſcru- 
ples are effeQtually removed; the 
jumble of inconſiſtencies that has 
often ſtagger'd your belief of chriſ- 
tianity, you find to be only the in- 
ventions of defigning, or the en- 
thuſiaſtic imaginations of weak men, 
foſtered on the moſt perfect ſyſ- 
tem of morality that ever appear d 
amongſt them. Go now, Alphonſo, 
fulfil what yet remains of your pro- 
bationary ſtate; ſhew by your own 
example what ought to be a chriſtian's 
life ; but be flow and cautious in the 
declaration of the truths that have 
been communicated to you : Ot all 

human 
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human ills the prejudices of education 
are the greateſt; remember theſe are 
never to be overcome by ſtorm, but 
may with eaſe be undermined; pre- 
pare by gentle ſteps the minds of 
your contempories for the reception 
of the knowledge you have gain'd, 
and fear not then to point out all thoſe 
errors, either in the modes of faith, 
or rules of practice, that being un- 
happily ſupported by the ſanction of 
authority have acquired additional 
ſtrength to miſlead the minds of men: 
Of theſe every nation we have viſited 
has. afforded. you ſome examples, and 
alſo, of a ſet of men who from in- 
tereſted views, or ea:ly prejudices are 
tenacious of maintaining them ; from 
ſuch expect all the oppoſition that can 
be made ; but let not this diſcourage 


you, 
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you, go on with prudence and perſe- 
verence, and ſucceſs ſhall in the end 
crown your endeavours to reſtore to 
the world that pure ſyſtem of chriſti- 
anity which your own enlighten'd ob- 
ſervations have convinced you does 


not now exiſt in any of the different 
ſets that have uſurp'd the name of 
chriſtians, 


We were now paſſing over the top 
of a mountain inacceſſible to men, 
which appear'd from the bottom to 
be a barren ſoil cover'd with eternal 
ſnow ; but not far beneath the ſum- 
mit we perceived a ſpacious plain in- 
terſperſed with little groves of fruit- 
trees, of various kinds, none of which 
I had ever before ſeen; here my com- 
panion order'd me to ſtop, and gather 
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a large bough that bent beneath the 
weight of its full ripen'd load ; from 
hence we proceeded directly to Liſbon 
and again deſcended that chaſm where 
my good genius had at firſt become 
viſible to me, and had reſtor d my 
decay d ſtrength by that cæleſtiaſ light 
which had been ever ſince my ſupport. 
The place, ſince our departure, was 
fo much alter'd by repeated motions 
of the earth, that I ſhould not have 
known it for the fame but by the in- 
formation of my guide; the opening 
was now ſo large on the top, that 


though the chaſm was extremely deep 
fo ſtrong a light deſcended from above 


that I could clearly perceive on one 
fide the ruins of my houſe, the upper 
part of which only ſeem'd to be fallen 
in, and that rather by the weight and 

preflure 
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preſſure of the cloſing earth over the 
roof, than by the ſhock of it's deſcent. 
I have brought you to this place, ſaid 
my conductor, that you may know by 
aſcending from it, in a natural method, 
the direct road to the recovery of your 
effects, which from the top could not 
with any certainty be diſcover'd, the 
greateſt part of them will be found 
uninjured. Obſerve the cavity on 
your right hand, paſs through that 
and purſue the winding path at the 
end of it, which will lead you to the 
city ; 'tis a long and ſteep aſcent, and 
it is neceſſary for you to take ſome 
reſt before you attempt it ; now cat of 
the fruit you brought from the moun- 
tain, the effects of that material food 
will ſoon render me inviſible to you, 
but be aſſured that though unſeen I 

ſhall 
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ſhall be always near you, ever atten- 
tive to my charge, and ready to give 
all the aſſiſtance you can have occaſion 
for ; and that your conſtant regard to 


my admonitions will effectually ſeeure 


you from all real evil. 


After expreſſing the warmeſt grati- 
tude of my heart, I obey'd the orders 
of my kind protector, by eating of 
the fruit I had gather'd, every time it 
was pluck'd, a thin liquor iflued from 


the bough, ſo plentifully as to afford 


me a ſmall draught, this liquor had the 
appearance of water, but was more 
agreeable and refreſhing than wine ; 


the taſte of the fruit was exquiſite. I 


eat and drank heartily—An uncommon 
drowſineſs overcame me while I was 


cating, and I fell aſleep with the fruit 
in 
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in my hand; how long this ſleep con- 
tinued I know not, but believe it was 
a conſiderable time, becauſe the leaves 
on my bough were much wither'd 
when I awaked. My eyes were no 
ſooner open than I look'd round for 
my guardian, but ſaw him no more; 
neither had I now any power of ſuſ- 
pending myſelf in air, and might 
perhaps have ſuſpeRed the whole, ſince 
my firſt deſcending into the chaſm, to 
be nothing more than a dream, had 
not the different appearance of the 
place, and the remainder of the fruit 
I had brought from the mountain un- 
deniably convinced me of it's reality; 
to which the cavity in the ground on 
my right hand, that had been pointed 
ont to me as the direct path to the 

city, 
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city, would have been a corroborating 
teſtimony had any been wanting. 


I now recapitulated in my own 
mind all that had happen'd to me 
ſince my departure from Liſbon on the 
firſt day of the earthquake, that every 
circumſtance might be more ſtrongly 
imprinted on my memory. My heart 
overflow'd with gratitude at the re- 
collection of the peculiar favour I had 
experienc'd and offer'd up, with all the 
warmth of pure devotion, the juſt 
tribute of unfeigned thanks to the 
great Parent of the univerſe, who in 
ſo extraordinary a manner had per- 


mitted my various doubts.to be effec- 


tually clear'd up by a full explanation 
of the rectitude and kindneſs of all 
his diſpenſations. I was now perfectly 

| content 
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content with my own ſituation ; nei- 
ther regretted the loſs of the powers 
lately enjoy'd, or lamented my ſepa- 
ration from Artimiſſa, but contem- 
plated with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction 
that ſtate of uninterrupted felicity to 
which ſhe was removed, and felt all 
the pleaſure that a certain proſpect of 
one day partaking it with her could 
afford. | | 


The ſleep I had lately awaked from 
I believed to be equally ſupernatural 
with thoſe extraordinary powers that 
had for a time been lent me, and not 
owing to any peculiarly ſoporific qua- 
lity in the fruit I had eaten; and 
therefore renew'd my repaſt without 
any apprehenſion of the like conſe- 
quence. My mirror then occur'd to 
my thoughts, I ſearch d every where 
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in vain for it, and at length concluded 
that it might probably be as immate- 
rial as my guardian angel, and conſe- 
quently was equally inviſible to me in 
my preſent ſtate, beſides I ſoon recol- 
lected that the poſſeſſion of it could be 
of no uſe to me, as my faculties were 
not now able to comprehend any 
thing in ſo rapid a ſucceſſion as this had 
preſented events to me. | 


Before I quitted the chaſm; I care- 
fully examin'd the ſtate of the edifice, 
to conſider by what method my ef- 
fects might be the moſt eaſily come 
at ; and having- finiſh'd my obſerva- 
tions, cheerfully enter'd the cavity, 
perfectly happy in the certainty of the 
continued preſence of my inviſible 


protector, * 
This 
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I his cavity led me to another open- 
ing more ſpacious than the former, 
where I diſcover'd the track that had 
been deſcribed to me ; the aſcent was 
ſteep, but the winding direction made 
it more eaſy; I reach'd the ſurface be 
fore ſan ſetting, without meeting with 
any incident worth relating, and went 
to:my friend Don Sebaſtian, who re- 
ceived me with as much joy and 
aſtoniſhment as a reſtoration from the 
dead could have imparted ; having 
concluded I had periſh'd in the general 
calamity. 


My adventures appear'd ſo marvel- 
lous to Sebaſtian, tho' I communi- 
cated only part of them to him, that 
he, adviſed. me to lock the ſecret in 
my own breaſt, till the recovery of 

Q 2 my 
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my effects might vouch the truth of 
a ſtory, that would otherwiſe be taken 
for the reſult of a diſtemper d imagi- 
nation occaſion d by my misfortunes : 
I follow'd his advice, anſwer'd in ge- 
rieral to all enquiries that I had mira- 
culouſly eſcaped the fate of my fami- 
ly; and made the neceſſary prepara- 
tion for deſcending to my ſubterrane-: 
ous repoſitory; my friend readily gave 
me all the aſſiſtance in his power, 
tho he afterwards confeſs d that, not- 
withſtanding the reaſonable manner 
in which I converſed on every other 
ſubject, he had fome doubt of the 
ſoundneſs -of my intellects on this 


All things ſucceeded to my expee - 
tation; we deſcended with: caſe, and Þ 
72. == had 
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had ſcarcely recover d the moſt valu- 
able part of my ſtores, before we were 
alatm'd by a few ſlight ſhocks of the 
earth, from which happily no bad con- 
ſequences enſued; but I was extreme- 
ly ſurprized to find the next morning 
that, ſlight as they were, they had 
made a total change in the poſition of 
the ground where 1 had deſcended ; 
the whole chaſm was filled up, nor 
could any of us again diſcover the fame 
ſpot; this prevented the execution of 
a ſcheme I had formed for recovering 
the bodies of Artimiſſa and my chil- 
dren, to depoſit them in a vault where 
mine might in time. be added to the 
number ; I muſt now content myſelf 
with erecting a monument to their 
memory, which ſhall record the man- 
ner of their death, and attempt to 

—— Q 3 convey 
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convey” a faint idea of the virtues of 
my beloved wife: Having now no 
family, I reſolved not to incumber 
myſelf with buſineſs, fold off my 
whole ſtock at once, and have been 
ever ſince employ'd in compiling a 
circumſtantial hiſtory of all that was 
diſcover'd to me, which is not yet 
finiſh'd; when the whole is thrown re- 
gularly together, I ſhall from time to 
time ſelect ſuch parts as, on particu- 
lar occaſions, may be found uſeful to 
communicate to the world; and in 
this ſhall be guided by the admoni- 
tions of my inviſible monitor. 


I muſt now bid you farewel, and 
ſhall only add my warmeſt wiſhes for 
your perfect happineſs, to which no- 
thing will ſo effectually conduce as 

ſuch 
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ſuch a firm belief of the truths con- 
tain'd in this letter as will make you 
conſtantly attentive to the dictates of 
the benevolent Being, who has the 
charge of your ſafety : Your own ob- 
ſervation, my dear brother, will ſoon 
convince you of the advantages ac- 
cruing from ſuch an attention ; for I 
doubt not your giving full credit to 
my aſſertion, or of the conſequent 
encreaſe of your felicity, which will 
afford the ſincereſt pleaſure to 


Your affectionate 


Alphonſo. 
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LETTER VII. 
To Mrs. 6— 


Dear Madzm, 

HE Shppajotmens of d. 
1 pleaſing hopes 1 had iodulged- - 
of our paſſing a few weeks maſt a- 
greeably together is no trifling morti- 
| fication to me; yet I can very ſincere- 
ly congratulate you on the cauſe, and 
ſhare your happineſs at the unenpect- 
ed arrival of Mr, G—— and the 
Captain, from whom you may now + 
hear with pleaſure a deſcription f 
that dangerous expedition, which ſo 
late made you tremble for the life of 
two perſons ſo juſtly dear to you. 
Long may you all uninterruptedly en- 
joy the felicity yout virtues ſo well 
deſerve, a felicity of which you now-.- 
expreſs ſo lively a ſenſe, that we may 
juſtly 


COT 
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jaſtly rank you in the moſt happy claſs 


of human beings. I may poſſibly 
make you a day's viſit at my return, 
in the mean time am rejoic'd that 


your preſent engagements will fafpend | 


your impatience during the neceflary 


ceſſation of our hiftorical correſpon- 
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You will not now expect me to 


half the time intended, and this ow- 


paration, which gave her but too 


much reaſon to fear ſhe had been un- 
fortunately deceived in her opinion of 
him The particulars I muſt not 
at preſent enter into; ſuffice it only 


to 


anſwer your queſtions more fully than 


to tell you in general, that my friend's 
marriage was. not kept ſecret above 


ing to ſome very odd circumſtances in 
Mr. Rs behaviour during their ſe- 
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to ſay, chat in conſequence. of the de- 


claration of their martiage they ſoon 
after lived together, and by the di- 
rection of their, fathers were publick- 
ly re- married. From the gay ratling 
girl, , ſhe now at once became the 
grave and prudent woman, and 1 may, 
without partiality, ſay made an excel - 
lent wife, ſtudying the inclination of 
her huſband, which was the ſole guide 
of her actions. So great was her con- 
formity, that upon his only throwing 
out a hint that it would be more 
prudent in matried women not to 
dance, becauſe no man liked to ſee 
his wife give her hand to another on 
any occaſion, ſhe immediately left off 
a diverſion ſhe was very fond of, and 
never after, while they lived on tole- 


rable terms together, ſuffered any 
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nnn, When it could poſſibly be avoid- 
ed with decency, even to hand her to 
her chair. This inſtance will give 
you a notion of her general conduct 
towards him, which was all of a piece, 
and perhaps to her conſtant compli- 
ance with all his hamours, however 
unreaſonable, the ruin of his temper 
might in great meaſure be owing —— 
But no more of this ſubject at preſent. 


1 am experimentally convinced of 
the utility of the doctor's injunctions, 
and find myſelf much better for 
having paſs d three days in a variety of 
trifling amuſements, chiefly in the 
flower garden, without having ſeen 
either a pen and ink, or book. I 
ſhall ſet out to-morrow on my jour- 
ney, and by idling away a few wecks 


in 
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in this infignificant manner, P hope 
to lay in a ſufficient ſtock of health 
to go through the remainder of my 
good ſhare will be neeeſſary to bear. 
the dwelling upon, and methodizing 4 
ſeries of melancholy events, which 
can never be recolle&ed without ſome 
_—_ of that painful impreſſion they 
ſamp'd'upon the mind wich too 
mach force ever to o be nally _ 


A eee 


the ſequel till we meet in town, aw a 
verbal relation will be more eafy and 
take much leſs time, but ſhould the 
improvement of my health permit 
my proceeding, I ſhall not put your 
patience to fo long a trial What may 
happen ſome weeks hence] have not, 

| thank 
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thank God, preſcience enough to de- 
termine Aſſure Mr. G— and the 
Captain of my beſt wiſhes, and moſt 


affectionate regards,. Vou may de- 
pend on my compliance with your 
obliging requeſt by . obſerving moſt 
ſtrictly the rules preſcribed while at 
Scarborough, that it may not be my 
own fault ſhould I bring back as uſe- 
leſs, a head as I carry. with me, for 
call'd, when it refuſes to ſecond my 
inclination to gratify the wiſh of one 
ſo ineſtimably dear as you will ever 
be to 


Your . 
moſt affeQionate friend. 


The END. 
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